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~ MIS CELLANY. I * ‘ Alone? alone, my charmer! That | The screen was very high, and not- 

is what I mean to be sure of before I quit withstanding his great stature, the lover 

CONSUELO.* | you. There is a screen which takes up could not look over it without throwing 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. a great deal of room in this little cham-| down all Corilla’s dresses which cum- 4 
Translated for the Harbinger. | ber. It seems to me I should do you a| bered the chairs; besides, since he no 
VI. | service by dashing it up against the wall longer thought of being alarmed at the 
While hurriedly completing her toilet, | With a good kick.’’ | presence of a man, the play amused him. ; 
in the fear of a surprise, she heard the| “ Stop, sir, stop! There is a lady | ‘* Madam,”’ cried he, ‘‘if you are old F 
following dialogue in Italian : — \dressing there. Would you kill or|and ugly, say nothing, and I respect your ; 
““ Why do you come here? I told you | Wound a venta, brigand as you are?’ | asylum ; ; but, in good faith, if you are ‘ 
met $0 enter my room. The empress bhas| ‘‘A woman’ Ah! that is very differ-| young and handsome, don’t let yourself ; 


forbidden us, under the severest penalties, ent! But I wish to see if she has not a| be calumniated by Corilla, and say the 
to receive any other men than our com- | Sword by her side. | word for me to force the gu>rd.”’ 
rades, and even then there must be some| ‘The sereen began to shake. Consuelo,| Consuelo did not answer. ‘ Ah! by 
urgent necessity respecting the business| Who was entirely dressed, threw her my faith! ’’ cried the curious man, after 
of the theatre. See to what you expose | Cloak upon her shoulders; and while the | | waiting a moment, ‘I will not be daped 
me! I did not think the police of the first leaf of the screen was opening, she | by you. If you were old or badly made, 
rooms was so negligent.” | tried to push the last, ia order to eseape 3 you would not do yourself justice so tran- 
‘« There is no police for those who pay ‘by the door which was enly two steps off. |quilly; it is beeanse you are an angel 
well, my al] beautiful. Only saps meet But Corilla, who saw her intention, |that you langh at my doubts. In either 
with resistance or delay upon their road. stopped her by saying: ‘‘ Remain there, | case, | must see yon; for either you are 
Come, receive me a little better, or | Porporina ; if he should not find you, he|a prodigy of beauty capable of inspiring 
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I will not return again.” might ‘hink it was a man who fled, and | fear to the beautiful Corilla herself, or . 

‘* That would be the greatest, pleasure then he would kill me.’’ Consuelo, ter- you are sensible enough to confess your s 
you could give me. Go, then! Well, rifled, was about to show herself, but | ugliness, and I should be much pleased to f 
why don’t you go?” Corilla, clinging to the screen, between | See for the first time in =“? life an ,ugly 


‘‘ You seem to desire it with such, her and her lover, still prevented her. | | woman devoid of pretence.’ 
good faith, that I remain to make you an- Perhaps she hoped that by exciting his| He took hold of Corilla’s arm with two 


gry.” jealousy, she would enkindle enough fingers only, and made her bend like a 
‘¢T warn you that [ shall send for *' | passion in him to prevent his noticing the | spire of grass. She uttered a loud ery, - 
manager to rid me of you.”’ touching grace of her rival. pretended that he had hurt, had wounded j 
‘‘ Let him ceme if he is tired of life! ‘* If it be a lady who is there,’’ said he /her; he took no notice of her, and open- 
I am willing.” laughing, ‘‘ let her answer me. Madam, jing the fold of the screen, presented to 
“But you are crazy! I tell you that are youdressed? Can I present my hom-| the eyes of Consuelo the horrible face of 
you compromise me ; that you make me | age to you!” jthe baron Francis de Trenck. One of 
break a rule recently introduced by her| ‘‘Sir replied Consuelo, upon a sign |the richest and most gallant court dresses j 
majesty ; that you expose me to a heavy from Corilla, ‘* please to keep your hom- had replaced his savage war-costume : : 
fine, a dismissal perhaps.’’ age for another, and excuse me from re-/| but by his gigantic stature and the large 
‘* The fine I take upon myself to pay ceiving it. I am not visible.’’ |scars of a reddish black which furrowed ; 
to your director with blows of my cane.| *“* That is to say this is the right mo-|his swarthy visage, one could not fail to % 
As to your dismissal, I ask nothing bet-| ment for looking at you,’’ said Corilla’s | recognize at a single glance the intrepid 


ter. I will carry you to my estates, | lover, making a gesture to push aside the | and pitiless chief of pandours. 
whore we will lead a jovial life.’’ | screen. Consuelo could not restrain a cry of 
‘T follow such a brute as you! never!| ‘‘ Take care what you do,” cried Cor- | terror, and fell back pale upon her chair. gt 
Come, let us go out together, since you | illa with a forced laugh; ‘if instead of | ‘* Be not afraid of me, madam,” said the 
are determined not to leave me here a shepherdess in dishabille, you were to|baron, bending one knee to the floor, 
alone.”’ find a respectable duenna.”’ ‘*and forgive me for a temerity of which 
rari eae cmnememmnaarmes atc arene RR aia | But no! her voice is too fresh to jit is impossible for me, when looking at of 
* Entered according to Act of Congress,in come from more than twenty years, at | you, to repent as I ought. But allow me 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHAw, in the : aa aes : . 
Clerk’s office of the Disrict Court of Massa- ost; and if ‘she were not pretty, you | to believe that it was out of pity to me, 
chusetts. , would have already let me see her.’’ | (well knowing that I could not see with- 
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out adoring you,) that you | refused to 


show yourself. Do not cause me the) 
| said she to her. 
But if the | 
war has made a kind of monster out of 
quite a pretty youth, be sure that it has | 
rank and who consider themselves more | 


vexation of thinking that I frighten you ; 
I am ugly enough, I agree. 


not made me more wicked for all that.’’ 
** More wicked? 
impossible ! ”’ 
her back on him. 
‘““O ho!” replied the baron, ‘* you 


are quite a savage child, and your nurse | 
has probably told you some vampire sto- | 
which the old women of 


ries about me, 
this country never fail to do. But the 
young ones de me me more justice, they 
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take pains.’’ And leaning towards the 
mirror in which Consuelo pretended to be 
jooking at herself, he fixed upon her that 


look at once voluptuous and ferocious, of | 
tremble, him whose look puts whole ar- 


which Corilla had undergone the brutal 
fascination. Consuelo saw that she could 
not free herself from him exeept by irri- 
tating him. said she to 
him, ‘ it is not fear with which you in- 
spire me, but disgust and aversion. You 
like to kill, and I do not fear death ; but 
I hate sanguinary souls, and I know 
yours. I have just arrived from Bohe- 
mia, and have seen traces of your 
steps.”’ 

The baron changed countenance and 
said, shrugging his shoulders and turning 


‘* Phe 


‘* Sir baren,”’ 


towards Corilla: 


head when I once met her, was not more 
enraged against me ! 
ingly ridden over her lover in some thick- 
et! Come, my beauty, be calm; | 
wished to jest with you. Butif you are 
so crabbed, I salute you; indeed I de- 


serve such treatment for having allowed | 
myself to be distracted a single moment 


from my divine Corilla.”’ 

‘* Your divine Corilla,’’ replied the tat- 
ter, ‘‘ cares little fur your distractions, 
and requests you te retire ; 
stant, 
round, and unless you wish to cause a 
scandal — 

*T am going,’’ said the baron ; 
not wish to afflict you and deprive the 


making you shed tears. I shall wait 
with my carriage at the door of the) 
theatre after the performance. It is un- | 


derstood ? ” 


ithe s same | dagest as he did. 


that was doubtless | 
replied Consuelo, turning | 





heart is that of a tiger! 
know that if Iam a little rough in my) 
manners with the enemies of the coun- | 
try, I am very easily tamed if they only | 


baroness of 
Lestock, who fired a pistol close at my | 


Can I have unwit- | 


for, in an in- | 
the director will be making his 


‘bow upon the desk, and after that instant 
And he embraced her be- | of concentration and palpitation which pre- | balcony among his most extravagant ad- 
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you be jealous of so repulsive a being! ”’ 


| 

‘* Zingarella, you do not understand the | 
matter,’’ replied Corilla smiling. ‘* The| 
. | 

baron pleases women who are of higher | 


virtuous than we pretend to be. His | 
figure is superb, and his face, though 


‘spoiled by sears, has charms which you 


could not resist if he took it into his | 
head to make you think it handsome.” | 

“Ah! Corilla, it is not his face that! 
repels me most. His soul is still more | 


You do not know then that his | 
29 


hideous. 


‘** And that is in fact what has turned | 
my head!’’ replied Corilla, briskly. 
‘*To listen to the flatteries of all those | 
effeminates who tease you, is a great’ 
matter truly! But to chain a tiger, con- 
quer a lion of the forest, to lead him in a 
leash ; to cause to sigh, weep, groan and 
mies to flight, and a blow of whose sabre 
makes the head of an ox fly off like that 
of a poppy, that is a sharper pleasure 
An- 
I Joved 


than all those which I have known. 
zoleto had indeed a little of that ; 
him for his wickedness, but the baron is 
worse. The other was capable of beat- | 
ing his mistres: 
killing her. 


'99 


s, this one is capable of 
O! I love him much} 
more ! 

** Poor Corilla! ”’ let- 
ting fall wpon hera glanee of profound | 
pity. 

** You pity me for this love, and you 
are right; but you would be stil] more 
right if you envied me. [| like better that 
you should pity me, after all, than that 
you should dispute him with me.”’ 

‘* Be quite easy on that score, 
Consuelo. 

** Signora, si va cominciar ! 


said Consuelo, 


said 


** eried the | 
notifier at the door. 

‘* Begin,” eried a stentorian voice at| 
the upper story oecapied by the rooms of 
the choristers. 

‘* Begin!’’ repeated another voice 
gloomy and hollow at the bottom of the | 
staircase which led to the baek of the| 


‘stage, and these last syilables, passing | 
“ F do| 
died away at the ears of the prompter, | 
public of the freshness of your voice, by | 


| 
like a weakened echo from wing to wing, | 


who conveyed them to the leader of the) 


‘orchestra by three taps apon the floor. | 
| The latter, in his turn, struck with his} j 


“ Sees. can | 


| 
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not always an infallible triumph on the 
stage ; even supposing that their powers 
have notan instant of failure, all the parts, 
al] the situations are not fitted to the de- 
velopment of their most brilliant facul- 
ties. It was the first time that Consuelo 
found a part and situation in which she 
could be herself and manifest herself in 
her candor, in her strength, in her ten- 
derness and her purity, without a labor 
of art and attention to identify herself 
with an unknown personage. She was 
enabled to forget that terrible labor, aban- 
don herself to the emotion of the mo- 
ment, be suddenly inspired by pathetic 
and profound feelings which she had not 
had time to study and which were reveal- 


‘ed to her by the magnetism of a sympa- 


thetic audience. She experienced there- 
in an indescribable pleasure ; and as she 
had felt in a less degree at the rehearsal, 
as she had sineerely expressed to Joseph, 
it was not the triumph which the public 
awarded her that intoxieated her with joy, 
but indeed the happiness of having suec- 
ceeded in manifesting herself, the victori- 
ous certainty of having attained for a mo- 
ment the idealinher art. Untilthen, she 
had always asked herself with anxiety if 
she could not impreve upon her style and 
her part. This time, she felt that she 
had revealed all her power, and, almost 
deaf to the clamors of the crowd, she ap- 
plauded herself in the secret recesses of 
her conscience, 


After the first act, she remained in the 


| wing to hear the interlude in which Cor- 


rilla was charming, and to encourage her 


by sincere praises. But, after the second 


act, she felt the need of taking a moment's 


rest and reascended to the dressing room. 


| Porpora, oecupied elsewhere, did not fol- 


low her, and Joseph, who, by a seeret ef- 


fect of the imperial protection, had been 


suddenly admitted to take a part with his 


‘violin in the orchestra, remained at his 


post as may be supposed. 
Consuelo therefore entered Corilla’s 
room alone, the latter having given her 


, the key, took a glass of water and threw 


herself for an instant upon the sofa. But 
suddenly the recollection of the pandour 
Trenek caused her a kind of terror, and 
she ran to fasten the door upon herself 
with a double turn of the key. Yet there 
was hardly any probability of his coming 
to torment her. He had placed himself 
in the theatre at the rising of the curtain, 
and Consuelo had distinguished him im a 


fore Consuelo, whether she would or no, |cedes the commencement of the overture, | mirers. He was pasionately fond of mu- 


and retired. 
Immediately Corilla 
upon the neck of her companion to thank 


her for having so well repelled the baron’s | 
turned aside her | 
the beautiful Corilla, stained with | feet, which Haydn had predicted to her, biographers pretend. 
the kiss of that man, caused her almost | the day before. The greatest talents have | 


flatteries. Consuelo 


head ; 


the symphony burst forth, and imposed si- 


pit. 


| sic ; born and educated in Italy, he spoke 
threw herself lence upon the boxes as well as upon the|the language as harmoniously as a real 


Italian, sang agreeably, and ‘‘ if he had 


From the first aet of Zenolra, Consuelo! not been born with other resources, could 


produced that complete and irresistible ef- 


have made a fortune on the stage,”’ as his 


But what terror seized upon Consuelo, 
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when, on returning to the sofa, she saw | said he in a voice, the caressing gentle-| foolish tw expose you to the malicious re- 
the fatal screen shake and open to make | | ness of which betrayed a hypocritical sat-| marks of passers by, and this quarrel 


room for the appearance of the cursed | 
pandour ! 

She rushed towards the door; but} 
Trenck was there before her, and leaning 
his back against the lock : 


isfaction. 


‘* You hate me without know-| must be settled between ourselves alone. 


ing me, and are unwilling to listen to my | Listen to me; | see your fears, and un- 


| justification. 
| pidly resigned to your aversion. An 


| hour since, | did not care for it ; 


As for me, | cannot be siu- derstand the scruples of your friendship 
| fur Corilla. 
but since for loyalty are dearer te me even than the 


Your honor, your reputation 


‘“* A little calmness, ny charmer,”’ said| | have heard the divine Porporina, since | precious moment in which I can look 
he with a frightful smile. ‘* Since you I adore her, I feel ond must live for her, 


share this room with Corilla, you must 


accustom yourself to meet here the lov-| 
er of that beauty, and youcould not be| 


ignorant that he had a seeond key in his 
pocket. You 
the lion’. 
out! Nobody will They know 
Trenck’s presence of mind, the strength 
of his hand, and how little he cares for 
the lives of fools. If they let him pene- 
trate here in spite of the imperial order, 
the reason apparently is, that among all 


come, 


your actors there is not one bold enough 
Well, why do} 


to look him in the face. 
you tremble and look so pale’ 
so little sure of yourself that 


Are you 
you 


hear three words without losing your sen- 
? 


cannot 
ses’ Ordo you think I am a man to do 
you violence or injury? 
women's stories which have been told you, 
my child. 
he is said to be, and it is to convince you 
of this that he wishes to converse an in- 
stant with you.’’ 

“Sir, I will not listen to you till you 
have opened that door,’’ said Consuelo, 


arming herself with resolution. 
that condition, I consent to let you speak. 
But if you insist on keeping me shut up 


I shall believe that this 


man so brave and so strong has doubts of 


himself, and fears to meet my comrades 
the actors.’ 

said Trenck, 
opening the door quite wide; ‘‘ and if 
you are not afraid of taking cold, I like 
much better to have the air, than to stifle 
in the musk with which 
little me a favor.’ 
Speaking thus, he returned, 


‘Ah! you are right,” 


chamber. You do 
seized both 


Consuelo’s hands, forced her to sit upon 


before her, retaining her hands which she | 


could not draw away from him without 
exciting a puerile strug 
for the 


gle, fatal perhaps 


her honor; baron seemed to 


await and provoke that resistance which | 


would arouse his violent instincts and 


make him Jose all scruples and all respect. | 
‘ . . | 
Consuelo understood him and resigned | 


herself to the shame of a doubtful position. 


But a tear which she could not restrain | 


rolled slowly over her pale and sad cheek. 
The baron saw it, and instead of being 
softened and disarmed, he allowed an ar- 
dent and cruel joy to glitter from his red 
eyelids, blood-shot and burnt to the quick 
by the powder. 

‘** You are very unjust towards me,”’ 


have thrown yourself into | 
den —O! don’t think of crying | 


wm « 
Those are old 


Trenck is not so wicked as! 


Corilla fills this | 


or die by her hand.’ 


edy,”’ 
** Comedy !’”’ 


said Consuelo, indignant. 
interrupted the baron ; 
taking from his pecket 


‘* here,” said he, 
sented to her 
on in one of your beautiful hands, and if 
[, in spite of myself, offend you in speak- 
ing to you, if I continue odious to you, 
kill me if you please. As to this other 
hand, I am resolved to keep possession 
of it until you give me permission to kiss 
it. But wish to owe that favor to your 
goodness only, and you will see me ask 
and wait for it patiently under that mur- 
derous turn 
against me whenever my suit becomes in- 


weapon which you can 
supportable to you.”’ 
Iu fact, 


elo’s right hand, and retained the left by 


Trenek put the pistol into Consa- 
force, remaining upon his knees with the 


confidence of an incomparable vanity. 
Consuelo feit herself quite strong frem 


that instant, and placing the pistol so that 


said with a smile, ** You can speak, | 
As she said this, it seemed to 


her that she heard steps in the corridor, 


| listen.”’ 


/and saw the shadow of a person already 
projected before the door. 
ow immediately disappeared, either be- 

cause the persoa had retraced his steps, 

or because Consnelu's fright had been au 
imaginary one. In the situation in which 

)she was, and not having anything to fear 

/more than a seandal, the approach of any 


indifferent person, or even of a rescuer, 


*|eaused her more fear than pleasure: if 


she kept silence, the baron, Surprised on 


‘his knees, with the door open, could not | 
the sofa, and placed himself on his knees 


with her; if she called, if she cried for 
| help, the baron would certainly kill the 
Fifty traits of this 
character adorned the memoirs of his pri- 
vate life, 


| first who entered. 
and the victiins of his passions 
did net on that account pass for less weak 
or less dishonored. In this horrible al- 
ternative, Consuelo could not but desire a 
| prompt explanation, and hope that, by 
her own courage she should be able to 
bring Treuck to reason without having 
any witness to comment upon and inter- 
pret at his will this strange scene. 

| He understood a part of her thought, 
| aud pushed to the door, but without clos- 
ing it entirely. ‘* Truly, madam,” 





‘* Spare yourself this ridiculous com: | 


upon you without witnesses. | know 
well that that she-panther, with whom 
I was in love only an hour ago, would 


/aceuse you of treachery if she should sur- 


a loaded pistol which he cocked and pre- | 
‘** you will keep this weap- 


prise me at your feet. She will not have 
that pleasure ; the moments are counted. 
She has still ten minutes to divert the 
public with her grimaces. I have there- 
fore time enough to tell you that if I did 
love her, I already recollect it no more 
than TI do the first apple I gathered ; 
therefore do not fear to withdraw from her 


a heart which no longer belongs to her, 
and from which nothing can henceforth 


you, 


hoarseness you chance to have. 
, She could use it at the first danger, she, i: 
sé On 


efface your image. You alone, madam, 
reign over me and can dispose of my life. 
Why should you hesitate? You have, 
they say, a lover; I will rid you of him 
with a fillip. You are constantly guard- 
ed by a gloomy and jealous old master ; I 
will carry you off from under his eyes. 
You are perplexed at the theatre by a 
thousand intrigues; the public adores 
it is true; but the public is an in- 
grate who will abandon you at the first 
I am 
smensely rich, and can make of you a 
princess, almost a queen, in a country 
wild indeed, but in which I can build for 


yon, in the twinkling of an eye, palaces 


But that shad- | 


fail to appear shamelessly in good favor 


said 
jhe, returning towards her, ‘‘ it would be | 


and theatres more beautiful and more vast 
than those of the court of Vienna. If 
you require a publie, by a stroke of my 
wand, I ean draw from the earth one 
which shall be devoted, submissive and 
faithful, in proportion as that of Vienna 
wants those qualities. I am not hand- 
some, I know; but the scars which cover 
my face are more respectable and more 
glorious than the paint which covers the 
pallid cheeks of your actors. I am severe 
to my slaves and implacable to my ene- 
mies; but | am gentle for my good ser- 
vants, and those who love me swim in 
joy, in glory and opulence. In fine, I am 
you have been told 
the truth in this. One cannot be brave 
and strong as I am, without liking to 
make use of his power, when vengeance 
and pride become him. But a pure, tim- 
id, gentle, and charming woman such as 
you are, can overcome my strength, en- 
chain my will, and keep me under her 
feet like a child. Only try; confide m 


sometimes violent; 


_me secretly for a while, and, when you 
| know me, you will see that you can en- 
trust to me the care of your future let and 


follow me into Sclavenia. You smile! 
You think the name resembles slavery. 
It is I, celestial Porporina, who wil] be 
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your slave. Look at 

yourself to this ugliness which your love 
would beautify. Say but one word, and 
you will see that the red eyes of Trenek 
the Austrian can shed tears of tenderness 
and joy, as well as the handsome eyes of 
Trenck the Prussian, that 


whom I love, though we have fought in 


dear cousin 


hostile ranks, and who was not indiffer- 
as | But that 
Trenck is a child ; and he who speaks to 


ent to vou, am told. 
you, though still young, (he is only thir- 
ty-four, though his face furrowed by the 
lightning would give him credit for twice 
that,) has passed the age of eaprices, and 
will assure you long years of happiness. 
Speak, speak, say yes, and you will see 
that passion ean transfigure me, and make 
a radiant Jupiter out of Trenck with the 
burnt mouth. You do not answer! A 
touching modesty makes you still hesi- 
tate! 
your hand, and | withdraw, full of confi- 
dence and happiness. See if [am such 
a brute and tiger as [ am depicted ! ”’ 


Consuelo examined with surprise that 


frightful man who had seduced so many 
She that 


which would in tact have been irresistible 


women. studied fascination, 
in spite of ugliness, had it been the coun- 
tenance of an honest man, animated by 
the passion of his heart ; but it was only 
the ugliness of an unbridled voluptuary, 
and his passion was only the Don Quixo- 
tism of an impertinent presumption. 

** Have you said all, sir baron; *’ asked 
she of him with tranquillity ; but sudden- 
ly she reddened and paled at seeing a 
handful of 


pearls and rubies of great value, which 


large diamonds, enormous 
the Sclave despot threw upon her lap. 
She rose suddenly and sent rolling on the 
floor those precious stones which Corilla 
wis to gather. 

‘* Trenek,”’ 


strength of 


as 


said she to him, with the 
contempt and indignation, 
you are the meanest of cowards, with 
all your bravery. You have never fought 
but with flocks and herds, and you have 
If a true 


man had turned against you, you would 


cut their throats without pity. 


have fled like a ferocious and cowardly 
wolf as you are. Your glorious scars! 


I know that you received them in a cel- 


lar, where you were searching for the 


gold of the vanquished in the midst of 
corpses. Your palaces and your little 


kingdom are the blood of a noble people, 


upon whom despotism imposed such a 


compatriot as you, who have paid for 
them; they are the last plunder torn 


from the widow and the orphan; the gold | 


of treachery ; the pillage of churches, in 
which you pretend to prostrate yourself 
and recite your prayers, (for you are a 


bigot, to complete all your great quali-, 


ties.) Your cousin, Trenck the Prus- 


sian, whom you cherish so tenderly, you, 


me and accustom | 


Well, say nothing, let me but kiss 
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those women whose glory and happiness | 
you have made, you violated after cutting | 
the throats of their husbands and their | 


fathers. This tenderness which you have 
improvised for me, is the ecaprice of a 
worn-out libertine. 
mission which has caused you to place 


your life in my hands, is the vanity of a 


fuol who thinks himself irresistible ; and | 
that slight favor which you ask of me, | 


would be a stain that I could not wash 


out but by suicide. That is my last word, 
pandour of the burnt mouth! Leave my 


sight, fly! for if you do not release my 


hand, which for a quarter of an hour you | 


have been freezing in yours, I will rid the 
world of a villain by blowing out your 
brains.”’ 


‘*{s that your last word, daughter of 


hell?’ cried Trenck : 


you! the pistol whieh I disdain to dash 


“well, woe to 


from your hand is only loaded with pow- 
der; a little burn more or less does not 
terrify him who is proof against fire. 
Fire the pistol, make a noise, it is all I 


wish! I shall be pleased to have wit- 


nesses of my victory; for now. nothing 
can save you from my embraces; and 
you have enkindled in me by your folly, 
fires which you might have restrained by 
a little prudence.”’ 

Speaking thus, Trenck seized Consuelo 
in his arms, but at the same instant the 
door opened ; a man, whose face was en- 
tirely masked by a black crape tied be- 
hind his head, extended his hand to the 
pandour, made him bend and oscillate like 
a reed shaken by the wind, and cast him 
roughly on the floor. This was an affair 
of a few seconds. Trenck, confused at 
first, rose, and with haggard eyes, foam- 
ing mouth, sword in hand, rushed towards 
gained the 


his enemy who 


seemed to fiy. Consuelo rushed also to 
the threshold, thinking she recognized, in 
that discuised man, the elevated stature 
and strong arm of Count Albert. She 
saw him recoil to the end of the corridor, 
where a very staircase 


steep winding 


descended to the street. ‘There he stop- 


ped, awaited Trenck, stooped suddenly | 
while the baron’s sword struck the wall, | 


and seizing his body below the arms pre- 
cipitated him over his shoulders, head 
foremost, down the staircase. Consuelo 
heard the giant roll; she wished to run 


towards 


strength to make three steps. 
ful silence reigned on the staircase. 

‘* Stgnora, cingue minut: !’’* said the 
notifier to her, with a paternal air, mak- 
ing his appearance by the stage stairs 


which led to the same landing-place. | 


‘* Flow happens it that this door is open ?”’ 
added he, looking at the door of the 


* The act will commence in five minutes. 


This chivalrie sub- | 


door and | 


her deliverer, calling Albert; | 
but he had disappeared before she had | 
A. fright- | 








flight down which Trenck had been pre- 
cipitated ; ** truly vour ladyship rons the 
risk of getting cold in this corridor.’ 
He shut the door and locked it, aceording 


to orders; and Consuelo, more dead than 
alive, returned to the dressing-room, threw 
out of the window the pistol which had 
‘remained on the sofa, pushed with her 
foot under the furniture Trenek’s pre- 
cious stones which glittered on the carpet, 
and went to the stage, where she found 
Corilla quite red and out of breath with 
the triumph she had obtained in the in- 


terlude. 
To be Continued, 


Lonpon. This is the greatest and rich- 
est city in the world. It derives its name 
from L/yn-Din, the ‘town on the lake; ’ 

‘though it is said, but not truly, to be de- 
rived from Lud, an old British king, who 
/was buried near where Ludgate formerly 
stood. The fables of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, with regard to the origin of Lon- 
don, are unworthy the attention of the an- 
tiquary. *‘* ‘That London,’’ (says the his- 
torian Leigh) ** was founded by Brute, a 
descendant of the Trojan Atneas, and 
called New Troy, or Troy-novant, until 
the time of Lud, who surrounded it with 
walls, and gave it the name of Caer Lud, 
or Lud’s ‘Town, &c., may be considered 
as fabulous.’’ Some will have it thata 
city existed on the spot L107 years before 
the birth of Christ, and 354 years before 
the foundation of Rome. According to 
the historian Tacitus, it was known to the 
Romans as Lundinum, or Colonia Au- 
gusta, A.D. 61, and was the chief resi- 
dence of merchants at that period, and the 
great mart of trade and commerce, though 
not dignified with the name of a colony. 
King John granted a charter to London, 
according to Leigh, in 1215, but accord- 
ing to Stowe, in 1209, and from that time 
the mayor and common council were an- 
nually elected. ‘This charter was then 
acted on in various instances, as many of 
the mayors were afterwards continued in 
their offices for several years together ; 
and the same right was exerted in the case 
of the offiee of lord mayor being filled 
during two succeeding years, those of 
1816 and 1817. London in 1348, was 
visited with a terrible pestilence, in which 
50,000 citizens perished. This destrue- 
tive disorder broke out in India, and 
| spreading itself westward, through every 
country on the globe, reached England. 
Its ravages in London were so great, that 
the common cemeteries were not sufficient 
for the interment of the dead ; and vari- 
ous pieces of ground without the walls 
were assigned for burial places. The 
pestilence is said not to have entirely sub- 
| sided till 1357. In 1580, the erection of 
new buildings where none had previously 
been erected, was forbidden in London, 
to prevent the increasing size of the city. 
|This extension of the metropolis was 
deemed calculated to eneourage the in- 
crease of the plague, with which it was 
visited in 1517, and which it was feared 
| would again appear there. It was thought 
that trouble would ensue in governing 
such multitudes; a dearth of victuals; 
multiplying of beggars, an inability vo re- 
lieve them ; an increase of artisans, more 
than could live together ; and impover- 


- | ishing of other cities for lack of inhabit- 


‘ants. ‘To this effect a proclamation was 























issued by the then sovereign, James I., 
July 7, 1580. The decree stated that 
* Jack of air, lack of room to walk and 
shoot, &c., arose out of too crowded a 
city.’’— Bankers’ Weekly Circular. 





A Fawte. The Cat and the Mouse. 
The Nantucket Islander says the follow- 
ing story was told by a reformed inebri- 
ate, as an apology for much of the folly 
of drunkards : 

‘* 4 mouse running about a brewery, 
happened to fall intu a vat of beer, and 
was in imminent danger of drowning, and 
appealed to a eat to help him out. The 
cat replied, it is a foolish request, for as 
soon as [ get you out, I shall eat you. 
The mouse replied, that fate would be 
better than to be drowned in beer. The 
cat lifted him out, but the fume of the 
beer caused puss to sneeze; and the 
mouse took refuge in his hole. 

** The cat called on the mouse to come 
out. —‘ You, sir, did you not promise 
that I should eat you?’ ‘ Ah,’ replied 
the mouse, ‘ but you know I was in higuor 
at the time!’’”’ 


MACHINERY AND PAUPERISM. 
BY H. H. VAN AMRINGE. 

If the improvement of man’s nature de- 
stroys mankind, as society is now consti- 
tuted, it follows that the present relations 
of society are contrary to the nature of 
man. 

But improvements in machinery arise 
from the improvement of man’s nature ; 
they are the results of advancing intelli- 
gence, and an increased action of the hu- 
man powers. 

As society is organized, improvements 
in machinery destroy mankind. Little did 
the person who first discovered the art 
of applying steam to the action of engines, 
imagine that he was placing a lever un- 
der the foundations of civilization, which 


is destined to hurl it into the air. But 
the fact is so. 
For the statistical information I am 


about to state, I am indebted to a little 
pamphlet by Robert Dale Owen, entitled 
** Wealth and Misery,’ well worthy the 
reading of every person; also, to the 
London Phalanx, by Doherty. These 
works I have not now with me, to refer 
to; but shall use the substance of what | 
remember, without further notice. 
Several years ago, a Parliamentary 
committee was appointed by the British 
House of Commons, to inquire into the 
cause of the increase of Pauperism in 
that country. ‘They made a report, re- 
ferring to improvements in machinery, in 
England, commencing A. D. 1792, and 
extend to A. D. 1817, inclusive. This 
report is particularly noticed in Doherty's 


London Phalanx; | think under date of. 


January 15, 1842; but | will not be posi- 
tive. 
From this document, it appears that 


pauperism in England has been closely! 
connected with improvements in machin- | 


ery; and that in proportion as machinery 
has advanced, the misery, destitution and 


suffering of the working classes have in- | 


creased. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
the poverty and misery of the laboring 
people have accumulated in the ratio of 


their industry : the more wealth they pro- | 


duce for others, the more oppressed and 
degraded their own condition becomes. 


| tio of one man’s labor for every inhabit-| less the farmers would know then that 
In other words, the productive | 


ally doing a full day's work!! 
ly the condition of such a working peo-| 
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ant. 
power of those who worked, was, by the 
aid of machinery, equivalent to the power 
that would have existed, if there had 
been no machinery, but if every inhabit- 
ant, of every description, in England,— 
men, women and children,—had been 


full grown and able bodied men, doing | 
At that time, namely, | 


one man’s labor. 


in 1792, the condition of the working 


‘people in England was not particularly 


depressed or uncomfortable. 

Suppose, now, that in 1792, some pro- 
phet had arisen and told the workingmen 
that in A. D. 1817, (25 years from that 
time,) machinery would have attained 
such perfection, that the productive pow- 
er in England would be in the ratio of 
twelve men’s labor for every inhabitant, 
would not all the workingmen have re- 
joiced? Would they not have had ap- 
parent reason to say, ‘If now in 1792, 
when we do work equivalent to only one 
man’s labor for every inhabitant in Eng- 


land,— if our condition now is not partic- | 


ularly uncomfortable or hard,—will it 


| not at least be twelve times better in 1817, | 


when our labor shall be in the ratio of 


| twelve men’s labor for every inhabitant.” 


The workingmen of England, doing work 
by machinery equivalent to the work of 
twelve times the entire population of 
Eneland, if every man, woman and child, 


including the infant in the mother’s arms, | 


were a full-grown, able-bodied man, actu- 
Certain- 


ple, must be greatly improved beyond 
what it was when their work was in the 
ratio of only one man’s labor for every 
inhabitant. It would seem as if each 


man had got a supply of eleven slaves of 


wood and iron, eating no bread, wearing 
no clothes, but drinking only water, 


breathing out steam, and working lustily | 


and faithfully all the time, at no more ex- 


small capital invested in that portion of 


the machinery equivalent to an eleven) 
steam-ma- | 


men-power. _ These eleven 
chine-men, making with the man of flesh 
and blood, twelve men; and the gain 
over the preductive power in 1792, being 
one day's work for each of these eleven 
men of wood and iron, working by steam, 
and helping the flesh and blood man! 
Who could have doubted that this would 
very greatly better the condition of the 
workingmen ! 

If then some obstinate and cenceited 
alarmist had said to these flesh and blood 
men, ** Friends, do not imagine that 


‘these wood and iron meu will work for 


you; on the contrary, they will be em- 
ployed in competition agaimst you, and 
your condition will be like that of an in- 


elephant.’’ Surely every candid gentle- 


-man would have set down such an alarm- 
ist as an ignorant fellow! 


In order to realize an affair of this kind 
in our own 
here, in the 


United States. Conceive 


that some clairvoyant should tell the peo-| e : 
/not, at onee, turn blacksmiths, nor iron- 


ple of the United States that in twenty- 
five years from the present day, steam- 


. e e. ' 
machines would be applied to agricultural | 
and gardening purposes, so that land 


would be ploughed by steam, and har- 
rowed, planted and sowed; and the har- 





hopes? 


‘like expulsions from them. 


minds, let us fancy a case | 








they would have fine times! Steam 
would accomplish every thing for them. 
They would have nothing to do but to 
sit in their arm chairs, at their doors, and 
see their servant, s/eam, doing all the work. 
But some foolish and ignorant fellow, 
says: ‘‘ Friends, flatter not yourselves 
that the introduction of steam machinery 
in farming, will benefit you. Or the 
contrary, it will work against you, and 
reduce you to the condition uf English fae- 
tory paupers. For capital will then in- 
vest its wealth in farming by steam, and 
the Astors and the other monied men in 
the eastern cities, will have farms of more 
thousand acres, than you have of bun- 
dreds, and will work by steam, and hall 
you out by competition, as steam kalls the 
factory children.’ We are confident 
that the farmers, here, in free America, 
would believe no such tale about Astors 
and Rothschilds turning steam-farmers, 
and buying counties, and crushing farm- 
ers by steam. 

But leaving conjecture, let us turn to 
facts. 


The Parliamentary report goes on to 
state that in 1817, owing to improvements 
in machinery, the amount of productive 
power in England had actually risen to 
be in the ratio of twelve men’s labor for 
every inhabitant. Here was a fact. 
How did it accord with the supposition of 
an improvement in the condition of the 
working people? Did it meet their 
Entirely the reverse. Improve- 
ments in machinery had worked down 
the laboring people, as if the steam power 
had been drawn from their heart's blood. 
Multitudes of the operatives were turned 
from employment, and were wandering 
honseless, friendless, and famishing in 
the streets, by the road sides and hedges; 
and when their dead, starved bodies were 
gathered up, there was found in the 


' /mouths and hands of some, the grass of 
pense than the trifling interest upon the | 


the field, with which they had vainly en- 
deavored to sustain life. 


This was not an accidental result, but 
an inevitable effect springing from the 
false and hostile relations of civilized so- 
ciety, in connection with the manaal la- 
bor-saving power of machinery. The ef- 


| fect of these labor-saving machines, is to 


supersede manual labor. A capitalist, 
who had before employed five hundred 
workmen, introduces a machine in the 
place of men, which is a reason for his 


‘turning off the manual labor saved,— say, 


for example, three hundred workingmen. 
These three hundred men have no prop- 
erty but their hands; and they must take 
these hands to market somewhere, or 
perish. The same labor-saving machine 
which was the motive for expelling these 


: , : ‘three hundred operatives from one factory, 
fant, who is yoked in to draw against an | 


enters into other factories, and produces 
The machine 
is a competitor against the werking man. 


And not only so; bat it inereases the 


hours of work, of those who are retained, 
and reduces their pay. For the dismiss- 
ed operatives must have work somewhere. 
If brought up cotton spinners, they cam 


rollers. ‘They must seek employment at 
the old business. The dismissed work- 
men are, therefore, starving paupers. 
competing for employment against hands 
retained in the factory. The most bold 


vests reaped, cradled, mowed, threshed | demand of these workingmen, is, ‘‘ For 


In the year 1792 the amount of pro-/|and put into the barns and granaries, and | God’s sake, give us mere diving wages; 


ductive power in England was in the ra- 


earried to market,— all by steam. 


Doubt-| give us only something that will keep 
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body and soul together, and we will work 
tor te ’* Under these ne 
improvements in machinery, as society 1 
organize d, must reduce wages to en 
starving point, and enlarge the hours of 
labor, with no less cerialuty, than the 
law of gravitation in matter compels bed- 
jes downward. 

But this is not aH. Not only does the 
improvement of machinery lengthen the 
hours and reduce the pay of the working 
hands, but it actually excludes laboring 
men from having the right to work even 
at Starving Wayes. 

When a man works with his natural 
hands, without machinery, he cannot 


over-stock the world. But it one opera- 


tive, by a machine, can do the work of 


five hundred, or one thousand, or two 
thousand men, he can very sogn enabie 
his employer to over-stock a large extent 
of country. Here, then, is a steam facto- 
ry, with many thousands of men of iron 
and wood, puillug and jaboring all day, 
and early and late, at a rate that very 
soon would furnish more manufactures 
than wounid supply all the healthy de- 
mand. Mut here is another rival steam 
faciory, rundlug a race WIth lis Collpelil- 
or in the same line, to ascertain which 
shall do most work, at the cheapest rate, 
—namely, by defrauding the working- 
Iman to the greatest possibie extent, of his 
right Ol property i his lavor. Neither 
are these the ouly factories. For there 
also are thirty, or eighty, or one hundred 
others, each one striving to outdo his 
neighbor in business and profits. The 
consequence is, that after an interval of a 
few years, periodically returning, the 
capitalists find what they ought to have 
foreseen, that the worid is overstocked. 
Then comes a revulsion. ‘The factory 
owners say, we lave no more need tor 
any hands; tor we have bottles blowa, or 
cotton spun, vr cloth made, or iron man- 
ufactured, more than sutficient to supply 
the demand tur some years to come; and 
untul we can dispuse vf what we have, 
we wa tno more work doue. 

W hat, now, is to become of the work- 
ingmen! They cannot even get work at 
starving wages; and they have nothing 
to fall back upou; nothing to live upon in 
the meautime. Hence we may conceive 
of the sufferings of the oppressed and 
spoliated workingmen of England, rob- 
bed of their right to Jabor, and by conse- 
quence, of their right to live—you may 
conceive of their sufferings when they 
mustered in mass and marched in long 
procession, exhibiting their wrongs and 
famished forms, and bearing large ban- 
ners with the broad inscription: ** Bread 


or Blood an 


Some persous may object that the ea- 
lamities endured by the laboring masses in 
England, in 1817, arose frem the Peace 
Bat an objection of that kind would not 
help the cause of civilization. What, 
then! Is it so, that the labyring people, 
in civilization, ¢ anuot escape death, either 
by war or famine!’ In order to avoid the 
burthen of teeding them with bread, are 
jou required to array l’renchmen against 
Enclichaes and feed them with cannon 
balis! 1 will admit that if you kill them 
in battle, you need not teed them in 
peace. 


ory is accurate, closes with the ratio of 
the productive power in England, in 1317. 
But since 1817 to the present year—a 
period of twenty-eight years — improve- 
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ments in machinery have been advancing 
with avexampled rapidity, From vews- 
paper accouuts that | have seen, | coa- 
jecture that the ratio of the productive 
power in England at this time, is not less 
than filly men s labor for every inhabitant, 
i believe that the population of England 
is about eighteen millions. Filty umes 
eighteen is nine hundred millions. But 
the whole populativn of the globe is esti- 
mated at nine hundred millions. Here, 
then, 1s litthe kogland, with her tew 
worklog men, eXerting a productive pow- 
er equivalent to what the whole product- 


ive energies of all the Globe would be, if 


every man, Woman aad child upon the en- 
lire earth were a tuli-grown, able-bodied 
man, and doing one man’s labor. Ought 
not the labor of the whule earth —every 
ma, woman and infant upon it — estimat- 
ed at a grown able-bodied man’s work — 
ought not such a labor to sustain the in- 
habitants’ And yet the tew working 
peuple in England, who perform a work 
equivalent to this astonishing amount, are 
literally starving, denied the right to live l 
It is an absolute fact; the more wealth 
they create, the more degraded, famished, 
and down-trodden is their own coudition. 
Let us bestow a few more thoughts up- 
on this paradox: ‘the more Wealth the 
more Misery.’’ Upon examination, you 
will see that it is founded upon a law oi 
hature,—the more wealth the working- 
man produces for his employer in the 
present antagonistic society, the more 


wiserable becomes the condition of the | 


workingman himself. 


if a person does business on his own 


account, with no hired hands under him, | 


he must earn by his own Jaber, daily, 
enough to support himself, say one dollar 
a day. But if he hires people to work 
for him, who have no families, or whose 
famlues he can reconcile it to his con- 
science to starve; then if he has four or 
five journeymen under him, he can subsist, 
although he shoud daily make only 
twenty or thirty cents profit vn each 
mans labor. ‘lhe more journeymen he 
can afford to hire, the less profit he will 
need upon each oue. If he has a large 
capital, he can also buy his materials at 
wholesale, and lay in ail his stock on the 
best terms. ‘Lhis gives him great advan- 


lages against rival “house s which do busi- | 


ness on a smaller scale. For the more 
men he has under him, the cheaper he 
ean afford to sell his work, and thus he 
gets rid of competition. If he has five 
hundred or one thousand men under him, 
he cau become rich, although he should 
clear but a few coppers a day on each 
hand. ‘his principle is no secret. It is 
in this way that the wholesale shoe deal- 
ers ia the East, can transport shoes to the 


West, pay the costs of carriage and com- | 


missions, and sell them in the western 
towns and villages at less than the faith- 
tui and diligent shoemaker, next door to 
the country merchant s store, could afford 
to make them for, do the best he can. 
This wholesale business from the east, is 


fast destroying the independent working | 


men and mechanics. Hats, shoes, black- 


smiths’ work and harness, are sent from | 
destitute of natural affection, and as de- 


the East, and mechanics who do busi- 


ness on their own account in the West, | 
are, in great numbers, broken up. 
The Parliamentary Report, if my mem- | 


larged to oppress labor — he is enabled 10 
hire more laborers, to employ more ma- 
chinery, to break up business of indepen- 
dent workingmen, and to create a monopo- 
ly in himself. He becomes a money- 
baron ; — the mighty Dollar Lord! [f 
his workingmen create wealth enough 
for him, he can afford, by his wholesale 
business with machinery, to roll in lux- 
ury at the daily profit of the fourth part 
of a cent upon each man’s labor, or the 
mechanic power equivalent to it, in his 
service. ‘hen all smaller employers, 
who cannot compete with him at the low 
prices at which he sells, are inevitably 
ruined, and are compelled to come to him 
with their wives, sous and daughters, 
saying, ** We beg permission to work 
for you; give us some work, no matter 
how wearisome, nor laborious, nor in what 
badly ventilated room, nor with what vile 
companivns, nor at what unhealthy busi- 
ness; only give us work, that we may 
eat bread and not perish.”’ 

The worst part of the effects of ma- 
chinery in these subversive relations of 
society, remains to be told. 

The effect of mac winery is to supersede 
inan’s labor by woman's labor, and wo- 
man’s labor by children’s labor. There 
are some employments requiring strength, 
as the business in forges, &c., where 
men’s service must be retained. But 
wherever women or children are fitted for 
the employment in Factories, they are 
preferred ; because they can be had « 
better terms, and the great strife is = 
manufacture at the cheapest possible 
cost. 

Think of the deleterious moral and re- 
ligious consequences resulting from this 
employment of boys and girls in place of 
their parents. The fathers and mothers 
are driven from work because a child's 
wages are lower. The order of nature 
is reversed. The children support the 
parents, not the parents the children ; 
and this not because the parents are aged 
or infirm, for they are in mature life, and 
perhaps able bodied ; but the relations of 
society are of such a subversive charac- 
ter, that able bodied parents are compelled 
to remain idle and unemployed, and to be 
supported by the premature labor of their 
otispring, yet scarcely advanced beyond 
the weakness of infancy. But then, as 
children’s wages are very low, the wages 
of one or two children would not yield a 
subsistence ‘for themselves and parents. 
Hence early and miserable marriages are 
induced, in order to have many children ; 
or, from a like motive, a temptation is 
offered to unchastity. For father and 
mother feed upon their offspring. As the 
trifling factory wages, even of several 
children combined, cannot procure the 
necessaries of life for themselves and 
parents, without the strictest economy, 
this miserable family are under the com- 
pulsion of occupying only one room, 
feeding on the coarsest and most scanty 


food, clothing themselves with rags, 


sleeping on straw, and huddled together, 
without discrimination, father, mother, 
boys, and girls, a horrid spectacle of 
moral corruption — ignorant of God, 


formed in morals as in body. 
Such are the effects of machinery upon 


This view will enable the reader to un- | ™an in the ee ie antagonistic organized 


derstand the doctrine of **‘ More wealth, | relations. 


more misery.’’ ‘lhe more wealth the 
hired laborer creates for his employer, the 


| more the means of the employer are en-| 


he image of God is defaced, 
and the nature of man is degraded to the 
similitude of beasts. 


Tt has been asserted, in conversations 








with me, im reply to this view of the sub- 


ject, that machinery has actually im- 
proved the condition of the working peo- 
ple. The results in England are derived, 
it is alleged, from the peculiar monarchial 
and aristocratic institutions in that coun- 
try; but in the United States the case 
is different. Queen Elizabeth, with all 


her wealth, could not dress, omitting her | 
jewelry, as well as a modern Lowell Fac- | 


tory girl. The luxuries of life may now 


be had for almost nothing. The inven-| 
tion of types and of the printing press, | 


has helped labor, and opened new chan- 
nels, of profitable and honorable industry. 
The same, on examination, will be found 
to be the case with all improvements in 
machinery. The most injury that they 
do, is, fora brief time, to throw some 
operatives out of employment ; but these 
same persons get as good or better situa- 
tious in new occupations, which are origi- 
nated by mechanical inventions. We 
cannot do without machinery. Man, 
without it, would fall back to barbarism. 
That machinery is beneficial even to the 
workingman must~be evident from this 
consideration : suppose that the heavens 
would rain down wealth already pro- 
duced, rich cloths, fat oxen and sheep, 
hats, shoes and garments, so that men 
might have them for the picking up, — 
would not this better the condition of the 
working people, as well as others' And 
what difference does it make, whether the 
heavens rain down this wealth, or it is 
rained down by machinery!’ We have 
it for almost nothing, and therefore it 
is a benefit to all, especially in this coun- 
try. 

I wish it to be understood, that I war 
mot against machinery. We cannot, | 
very cordially admit, dispense with it. It 
is essential to the improvement of man’s 
nature and destiny. But I allege, and 
have proved, that the improvements in 
machinery, a8 society is now constituted, 
destroy not only the workingman, but all 
the noblest affections and powers of the 
mind and heart. Therefore, the present 
arrangements of society are adverse to 
human nature, and must be abolished and 
be supplied by others. 


If the only injury that the use of new 
machinery did, was to throw operatives, 
engaged in established trades, out of em- 
ployment, and cunsign them to misery 
and want, on the introduction of every 
new fashion or invention, this alone 
would be an argument that the social or- 
ganization is erroneous. It is not true 


that persons thrown out of employment, | 


ean get better or as good situations in a 
new busiaess. It may happen in some 
eases that they do; but in general, the 


fact must be otherwise. For each busi-. 


ness requires its apprenticeship, and raw 
or unskiiful hands cannot compete with 
the more experienced. With what jus- 
tice can the rich and powerful perpetuate 
a society, which, from its very nature, on 
the introduction of every new machine or 
fashion, or advancement in man’s condi- 
tion, throws countless hundreds of poor, 
honest and faithful workingmen out of 


employment, dismembering their families, | 
consigning them to beggary or starvation, | 


and leaving them in this wide world with- 
out a home or the right to live? 


I do not deny that the use of machine- 
a opens new channels of business. 
he results which followed the printing 
press, have, several times, been referred 
to in argument against me. Machinery 
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| originates new kinds of labor, amd multi- work, which, being interpreted, means 
plies production in many ways. It gives| the right to hve! 

the workingman, or child, more to do;| That faney about the heavens, through 
but it causes him to be paid less for it. | machinery, raining down wealth, beeves, 
The statistical facts which I have quoted,| mutton, garments ready made, and all 
and which have forced themselves on the | good things, whieh a person may have 
notice of ftalented, business men in the | oaly for the picking up, deserves a con- 
British Parliament, (nowise favorable to| sideration. May all pick up, as in @ 
the notion,) prove, as clearly as the noon-| state of nature? The farthest possible 
day sun, that pauperism advances with| from it! In proportion as you are a land- 
improvements in machinery, and with the| holder, or a factory owner, or a capitalist, 
productive industry of the working class-| you may pick up what Providence rains 
es. Argue this as you please, you can- down. But if any poor man who has ne 
not change the Fact: there it is, and| property but the hands which nature has 
will forever, in the present antagonism of| given him, stoops down to piek ap what 
society, stare you in the face, defying| has fallen upon your land, or your aeigh- 
your logic and sophistry to dispute it. | bor’s machine, straightway a call is made 
Machinery expels man’s service for wo-| for the constable. “* Here, officer, is a fel- 
man’s service —it reduces the child to) low, who is guilty of the crime of poverty, 
the rank of a mere cog or attendant upon | and 7 — = the ania he 
a wheel, and drags, and mangles, and ing what fell from heaven, o ; 
grinds the poor, defenceless thing, until | has neither land, nor machine, nor capi- 
you cannot recognize in it the form of | tal: = penis er es snes 
human being. |were made for the like of him* 

I am not acquainted with the rates of| that if things fall down from heaven, at 
labor, nor of rents and the prices for Jiv-| no cost et ail, you see it would be far 
ing, in the times when books were copied | a 7 - oe amp 7 pro md 
by penmanship. Perhaps the art of| but their hands to labor with. 

a may are ennobled and improved | machinery rains down abundance every 
the character and circumstances of the| Where at almost no cost, it can be done 
ancient copyers. But I much doubt it.| only by making the rich richer, and the 
Even if it were so, it would be but a sin-| poor F cey-aned “| > or be = ar 
gle instance and would rest on its pe-| for the latter, 1f the rich could gatl 
‘culiar grounds. More work cuteiniesie their wealth solely on condition of paying 
an unspeakable number of ways, has/|@ large price to their destitute brethren. 
been originated by printing, and the press But machinery reverses this operation en- 
has shed worlds of light upon the mind.|tirely. It feeds the rich, almost at no 
But my impression is, if you would search | price at all, with the life-blood of the la- 
back thoroughly, you will find that the | boring man. - ; 
copyists were proportionally paid better, | W ee ae Se ee 
that is, substantially more beneficial] pri-} Weaithy ang power 

ces, than modern idumegund setanttl | heard and felt, in their loud and streuu- 
| Some considerable time since I saw aj ous assertion or defence of their vested 
statement going the rounds of the papers, | tights of property and dominion. But 
giving the items of the expenses of a/ the complaints of the workingman are 
royal dinner in the reign, I think, of | unregarded. The antagonisms of a false 
Henry VIII, of England; it was accom- | organization of society, press in upon and 
panied with a notice of the prices of la- | overpower him on all sides. Deprived of 
bor. I did not preserve the statement. | his right im the land which God ereated 
But my recollection is, it appeared from for the benefit and sustenance of every 
the account, that the wages of a work-| child of Adam, the very wealth or cape 
ingman then were immenselyfmore favor- = wae wie ~— man a 
able to labor than they are now. the labor of his hands, 1s conver ; 

What is said of Queen Elizabeth's | * mechanical + bt mae — 
wardrobe when compared with the dres- strength against are ae, of the 
ses of respectable mechanie’s wives at | *™ Peters a their ae 
the present time, would, if properly con- ed » wa oe ae aie a, ie 
sidered, have a very different bearing| \7 Sopau tance from an original title of 
from that which is supposed by the per-| ih oe am sien onainiel 
sons who rely upon it as an argument in ror 4 ead vested right, evan 
qohens - ansias SaeguEe- ‘in life itself. To ‘the poor, the right to 

For, what is the reason that calicoes, | live, implies the right to work aty living 
satins, and other articles are now so abun- | wages ; and this right is neither protected 





dant and cheap? It is because the cost| nor acknowledged. The poor man holds 


of production, namely, Jalor has been!» :. jigs ot the sufferance of a master or 
cheapened to almost nothing. It may be employer. 


very well to bring down shirts and, coats 
to almost nothing; but if this can be 
done solely by first bringing down the Ja-| Lowe.t Institution ror Savings. 
borer to guide nothing, it would have been | We learn from the report of the Treasur- 
better for shirts, ealicoes, and cloths to|er of the Lowell Institution for Savings, 
have remained scarcer and dearer. At frie G. Carney Esq., that 1672 new 
lyle says, the warehouses are full of! accounts have been opened within the last 
shirts, and there are plenty of naked | year, depositing, with other depositors, 
backs, too, to wear them ; but the naked| $330,47156; and 1181 accounts have 
backs cannot get the shirts. And why/ been closed, withdrawing, together with 
not? Because the laboring men have | partial payments on accounts not closed, 
created too much wealth: for others. | $254,45061; leaving an increase of 
|Therefore they are bid to go starve!| $76,02095 in the amount deposited. 
| Not because they have been idle; but be-| This increase is much the largest which 
cause they have over-worked. They have | has ever taken place in the year succeed- 
_over-produeed and filled every warehouse | ing the division of the surplus profits. 
with wealth, and therefore they can get| Many of the larger deposits being with- 
nothing themselves, not even the right #o' drawn, after these settlements, to meet 
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engagements made to run out jnet at ouvh | 
time as will enable the holders to realize | 
their share of the extra dividend. Over 
sixty thousand dollars, principally of this 
description of deposits, 
the first six weeks of the year. The in- 
come during the year is, also, larger than 
the gain of any previous year, in the rela- 
tive addition to the number of the depos- 
itors, as compared with the amount depos- 
ited — a very desirable result, as show- 
ing an extended use of the institution by 
the class for whose benefit such institu- 
tions are especially established. 


For the Harbinger. 


LETTER ON EDUCATION. 
My Dear Faienp,— 


Yor letter of last week, just read, 


contains questions which are put to us| 


constantly in writing and otherwise by 
friends and correspondents from all parts 
of the country, and | would make my 
reply to it the occasion of gratifying a 
wish I have long had to give a more gen- 
eral and thurough answer to these in- 
quiries, than can be done in an ordinary 
letter. Many 
rested as our 


doctrines, — clinging to them as the only 


persons, as deeply inte- 


selves, in the Associative 


hope of our degraded race, and sincerely 
educating their children in 
some associated family, 


desirous of 
—have yet many 
very natural and justifiable misgivings 
with regard to the safety of doing so, in 
the present early stage of our rude at- 
tempts at furming the Combined Order. 
The question is constantly asked by these 
and others, what advantages does Asso- 
ciation at present offer, to induce a parent 
to remove achild from a well regulated 
school in society, 


to your rude and rough 


pioneer life!’ Can there be any at all’ 
My answer is, I believe this life, rude and 
rough as it is, to be the true germ of the 
life of Humanity. With my convictions, 
I recognize no other mode of life —as 
life ; I cannot and dare not lead any other. 

Every hour is proving it to be the best 
for me —the brightest, 
and thorough school | have ever entered. 
I see it doing the same for others. If it 
educates my nature and theirs as no other 


influence can, it must be good for my 


most generous, 


child and yours; if I dare not refuse it to | 
dare I refuse it to them. | 
But answers more in detail will be claim- | 


myself, how 
ed by the careful parent, and I will speak 
of the advantages for education which we 
believe we possess — acknowledging in 


the first instance, frankly and humbly, 


the existence of as many disadvantages | 
and short comings of all sorts, as any | 


reasonable critic could detect, though we 
shall not take up in detail this side of the 
subject. 


In the first place, an Associative do- | 


main affords space for the child. How 


many of the offences of childhood, against 


was pai! out in| 


‘every free and joyous movement of the 


| generally? 


private life, or thrown into a large public | 
| Institution, which is neither linked by any 
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| are acaineiilip warring, and for which the | 


wise and loving, though Jess annoyed by > 


them, are always seeking a remedy, are | 


caused by the want of room. We coop) 


and cage them, like the poor goldfinch of | 


Cowper, and then expect instead of fret- | 
ting and complaining, to hear the music | 
of We confine them to) 
apartments and gardens where we have. 
collected all things most rare and costly 
to gratify our own taste, and necessarily | 


their songs. 


young being just bursting into life must 
be checked and rebuked, or our order is 
‘deranged. What is domestic education | 
It is the protection of prop- | 
erty against the assaults of children, and | 
the shielding delicate nerves from the 
sounds of their voices. The young child 
just entering upon its joyous life, claims 
by every sound and motion, room — room 
to expand, to try its new found powers,— 
to shout, and itisa 
just claim too, not arbritrarily advanced, 
like that of 


desires, 


to rush, to dance ; 


man, to gratify his selfish 
but made by the Creator himself 
he gave a nature that demanded 
this room for expansion. 


when 

Home is the centre of joy to all loving 
parents and children; but with what a 
limited circumference! The first anxious 
thought of the paternal heart, when the 
earliest childhood is past, and sometimes 
before, is, where shal] this boy or girl be 
placed ; for from home they must go, or 
a completely rounded, generous education, 
combining the full variety of absolutely 
necessary influences cannot be procured. 
And is it that being 
brought to this necessity, parents have not 


not surprising 
seen that their homes must be united to 
other homes, and planted in a wider 
circle, which can draw into it the greatest | 
variety of influences necessary to the | 
preparation of manly and womanly life? 
In society, the child, when sent abroad, | 
is either planted in another small circle of 


element of tenderness to the home left. 
behind, nor to the future by any arrange- | 
/ment founded upon the knowledge of life 
as itis. Thus education is a large frag-| 
ment of life, divided off from the past and 
future of our experience, dislocated, ar- | 
bitrary, isolated from the actual, instead 
of an harmonious transition from child- 
hood to manhood. We then modestly | 
/but confidently dare to offer Association | 
to parents as the larger home of their! 
children ; and what do they require but a) 
larger home? Do not these two words | 


‘contain all that the most exacting pareut 
|can demand for them ? 





Our analysis of a large home, woald 
contain a system of education as complete 
as we are capable of making. The 





| 


| Association, 


it now, but I hope the impulse to do so 
will be prolonged until I can write you 
again. L. 


GENERAL AIM OF THE ASSOCIATIVE 
SCHOOL. 
[Translated from the Phalange.] 


W hat essentially characterizes the As- 
sociative school, is the common faith of 
its members in universal Association, 


considered as the law of providential Des- 
| tiny, and their common will to labor for 
the realization of this holy formula in 


Humanity. 
It is in truth from this aim that our 


‘school has taken its name; it is to this 
/aim that it directs all its ideas, all its 


efforts. All that tends to this aim it 
accepts ; all that is found contrary to it, 
were it in its own centre, were it in the 
writings of Fourier, its founder, it is 
ready to condemn, and demands to do 


this, but the proof of this contradiction. 


But not to leave the door open to vague 
ur vicious interpretations of the tendencies 
of the School, we will define the idea that 
it attaches to the word Association. By 
we understand a harmonious 
assemblage of active and intelligent beings 


freely forming a union and society in 


in order to create the conditions for the 
development of their individual and col- 
lective destinies, and establishing among 
themselves such relations, that unity of 


action or general accord may be main- 


tained by the free will, by the spontane- 
ous concert of individual action. This 
union is of such a kind that the absolute 
order of the whole coexists with the ab- 
solute independence of the parts, and 
that the development of the total activity 
maintains itself at the maximum of its 
energy while all the particular forces 
zealously yield the fulness of their power 


‘| to the collective work. 


Our definition will be complete, if we 
observe that Association, according to this 


formula, exacts evidently two primary 


conditions, without which, it would be 


foolish to believe it possible with men 
such as nature furnishes on the earth. 
These two conditions, each a sine qua 


non, are relative, — the first, to the col- 


lective production of the means of devel- 


oping the destinies of associated beings, 
in other words, to the creation of wealth 
and social advantages of al) kinds, and to 
a true system of labor, — the second, to 
the division of these advantages to indi- 
viduals, that is to say, to the system ac- 
cording to which is distributed to each, 
that part which belongs to him of all the 


social advantages created by the collec- 


tive body. 

In fact, to the end that Association, such 
as we have defined it, may maintain and 
develop itself, — in order that the asssoci- 


which the unwise and unsympathizing | length of my letter forbids my attempting | ates may unite in social labor to the ex- 
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tent. of their strength, and without any) the fundamental conditions of the social| Yet with such gentleness and sweetness 


species of constraint, physical or moral, 
direct or indirect, active or passive, it is 


evidently necessary ; first, that the organ- | 
ization of labor should have power to | 
} 


create the strongest attractions for the 


execution of all functious; second, that | 
the system of distribution of social advan- 
tages of all kinds, grades, titles, posi- 


tions, &c. — should allot them to the 
associates according to the laws of indi- 
vidual justice and common interest so 
rigorously as to command without reserve 
and without possible dissatisfaction the 
assent of all the members. Such are the 
two essential, absolute and sovereign con- 
ditions for solving the problem of human 
Association, the two great enigmas that 
the genius of man was called to solve to 
attain the end sought by all the instinctive 


efforts of Humanity. The solution 


them makes possible the coexistence of 
Order with Liberty in society, or more_ 


explicitly, the full development of every 
individual, while 
ously and legitimately into order in the 


he comes spontane- 
absolute Unity of the species. 

The meaning of this formula which is 
the expression of the systematic composi- 
tion of all beings in a normal state is easy 
to comprehend by the observation of a so- 
lar system. 
tematic group, a series, or which togeth- 


The stars which form a sys- 


er form a constellation, obeying in all their 
movements only the matual attractions 


that they experience, afford the image of 


a perfectly unitary and measured society 
or system, whose harmony preserves it- 
self by an act, constantly renewed, of full 
reciprocal attraction, or of the free will 
of all its elements. 


These systematic elements, these so- | 
cial individuals, are united and at the| 


same time perfectly free and independent. 
This law is that of the normal state of 
beings. Universal order exists but by it, 
in the whole and in its parts, Attraction 
being the only elementary and primitive 
force of life, and all living creatures be- 
ing only constellations of diverse degrees 
and diverse powers, the elements of 


which may be called molecules or monads, | 


men, stars, systems, universes, bini- 
verses, etc. 

The two problems before-mentioned are 
indissolubly connected one to the other ; 
the solution of the second,— equity in the 
distribution of social advantages — is ev- 
idently the superior and primary condi- 
tion for the solution of the first,— passion- 
al concert of individuals for the produc- 
tion of social advantages. 


Gordian knot of the social question. 


Those who speak of Social Economy | 


and the laws of society, without admitting 
and solving scientifically these two prob- 
lems, or who solve them according to 
sentiment alone, do not comprehend even 


of 


They form the | 


question, of the free concurrence and 
the full accord of the individual in the 
collective unity. As to the rest, many 
minds do not admit the possibility of this | 
permanent and absolute coincidence of | 
liberty and order in society; of this full 
assent of the individual to the social sys- 
tem; of this voluntary and _passional 
agreement of all the parts in the general 
concert ; of this perfect arrangement of 
the system and of the entire independence 
of the elements which compose it; in a 
word, of the hierarchical and voluntary | 
union of individuals, of families, of na-| 
tions, and races in the harmonious and | 
living synthesis of the great Hamanitary | 
Being. Many believe at this time that 


between the individual and collective 
whole, there exists an essential and fatal | 
antagonism, and it appears to them more | 
than chimerical to suppose that in any 
imaginable state of things, the greatest | 
energy and the greatest unity of the) 
whole can always correspond to the high- | 
est energy and to the most perfect per- | 
sonal independence of the social elements. | 
We will not now endeavor to undeceive | 
thuse who think thus, and to show them 
that what seems to them so senseless | 
a conception, is the fundamental law, the 
universal and necessary law of nature. | 

We will say only that this folly is the | 
express belief of the Associative school, | 
and that this belief is not only for it a 
faith, but even a scientific certainty, a| 
clear conviction, and that it determines | 
the aim of its activity. 





POETRY. 
THE WORSHIP OF LIFE. 


FROM THE NEW JERUSALEM MAGAZINE. 


———————— | 





I saw a way ascending where bright hills, 

Serene and beautiful, lay far above | 

The snowy mountain tops of earth that | 
pierced 

The cloudless ether. Thither I went up, 

Till on the summit of the hills I stood 

In their pure atmosphere, as on the pavement | 

Of the great temple of the universe ; 

Of whose sublime and thousand-pillared 

dome, 

| The azure canopy that curtains earth 

Is but a single arch. There, as I stood, 

| A strain of melody came to my ear, 

| Like a deep organ peal of lofty tone, 

| Whose bass was as a rolling thunder’s voice, 

_ Yet calm as mighty, and serene as deep; 

_ Filled up with sweet and wondrous harmonies, 

| As though the voices of all ocean’s waves 

_ Were joined with all the voices which the 
wind 

Brings from each mighty thing that bears its 

| blast 

| With giant firmness, and each fragile thing 


| That bends before its gentlest whisperings. 





With such profound solemnity that psalm 
| [ts mighty and o’erpowering cadence swelled, 


filled, 
Inspiring calmest peace and heavenly trust, 
[ could but kneel in adoration deep ; 
And though I saw no living creature near, 
I felt as though the universe of life 
Were present, joined with me in worship 
there. 
Surely, thought I, some seraph choir is near, 
Who celebrate their Sabbath here unseen. 


As thus I listened, on my vision came, 
As in a living picture, earth’s fair fields, 


| Subdued to man’s dominion, and replete 


With the activity of busy life, 

In labor not in vain for human good. 

There all the elements of nature toiled 

Ceaseless for man, his tributaries all, 

To drive his wheels, his spindles, and his 
looms, 

To forge his shafts, and over sea and land 

His burdens and his messages to bear. 

There issued forth the ploughman with -his 
plough, 

That cleft with heavy sound the fertile sod, 

Down at the mower’s feet the whistling 
sevthe 

Laid low the blooming burden of the field, 

While creaking wains conveyed the treasure 
home. 

There rose the vintage shout and harvest 
song, 

Nor wanting was the lowing of the herd, 

And bleat of flocks, and each sweet rural 
sound. 

In forest deep the woodman’s heavy stroke 

Loud echoed, while the quarry and the mine 

With din of labor sent their treasures forth. 

The smith incessantly his anvil beat, 

While saws and hammers with tumultuous 
strife 

Resounded, as the builders labored on 

To rear up cities, where the pulse of life 

Beats more intensely, and the willing hand 

Finds largest scope to scatter blessings round. 

There to the wave of living sound were 
joined 

The carol of the boatman at his oar, 

And sailor’s shout, as with his brawny arm 

He lifts the anchor, and unfurls the sail, 

That speeds the wealth of nations o’er the 
breast 


Of ocean, gathered from remotest shores, 


All these, with every sound of human joy, 

And hope, and every tone that nature 
breathes 

From her sweet instruments, together rose 

To swell that anthem of sublimest praise. 


All in one harmony can love combine, 
Because one blessing is within them all ; 
And their rude jar to melody refine, 
As it ascends on angels’ ears to fall. 


Man hears indeed but discord, when his heart 
Is closed by selfish passions to the flow 


Of those pure influences, that impart 


To all his being warm affection’s glow. 


When thus he opens the soul’s inner doors, 
Heaven breathes upon him, and attunes 
his ear 


To hear the harmony which love restores, 


As from their homes of peace the angels 
hear. 
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The mere material sound forgotten quite, 
In presence of that spirit which displays 
This truth before him in heaven’s clearest | 
light : 
Use to the neighbor is God’s highest | 
praise. 


Love in its bosom doth all blessings bear : 
Worship without it is a lifeless thing: 
The breath of charity alone is prayer, 
Lifting the soul from earth on hallowed 
wing. 


As from this high communion man descends, 
And to perform his daily duty goes, 
Still with his inner thoughts that chorus 
blends, 


Which on his spirit’s ear so sweetly rose. 


The brotherhood of labor he esteems 


No servile bondage which he fain would 


break ; 
But rather, like a golden chain, it seems 
To bind all hearts in concord, and to make 
All hands subservient to one common cause, 
The good of all, enjoined by Heaven’s eter- 
D. H. 


nal laws. H. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adve nture, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp» verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS. 

We make room for the following com- 
munication from Henry James Esq. of 
Albany, drawn forth by our recent criti- 
cism of his lecture on *‘ the State,’ glad- 
In the first 
place, we engage with pleasure in a con- 
ference upon the subjects of Mr James’ 
letter, with a fellow student,— if we 
may use so much presumption, — and 
friendly competitor for the establishment 
of the truth, who has already given 
evidence that his mind does not dwel! 


ly and for several reasons. 


upor the most abstruse and weighty ques- 


tions fruitlessly or in vain ; in the second 
place, the views of the combined order 
which he presents are by no means new 
to us,— though we have not often en- 
countered them in so philosophical a 
form ; — we had previously contemplated 
an article upon them, so that we are now 
quite willing to enter upon their discns- 
sion ; 


heightened somewhat by its rarity, 


presumption and narrow absurdity. 
One word with regard to the title at 
the head of our remarks. We mean by 


‘our readers to regard the subject in its | 


besides we confess a satisfaction | 


in| 
replying to a criticism upon the doctrine | 


of Association, free alike from prejudice, | with respect to the natural life. 


as man, individually or collectively, fulfils 
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| tions either in Society or the Church, but | 
_those two great correlative movements as | of development in him. 


they have acted, now act, and will act 


_as we believe, from the Divine Provi- 
' denee, and tending by reciprocal influen- 
ces to the highest end of man’s being on 
earth. We say this because we desire | 


universality, and to form their conclusions 


ter ; moreover it will be our aim even in 
such remarks of special application as we 
may make, to unfold general principles 


and their consequences rather than to dis- | 


/euss personal opinions. 


And now for Mr. James’ letter. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


The friendly tone of your recent notice | 
of my lecture encourages me to attempt 
a brief rejoinder, since I conceive you 
have somewhat misapprehended my de- | 
sign and done disservice to truth. 

You define the 


State as ‘‘ the most. 


general mode of man's social condition,” 


and again as “ the existing force and form | 
of public order.’’ Elsewhere you say 
that I have set forth ** the end and cause 
of society, but its means, that is its 
order, is not distinctly spoken of, and is 
even in a great measure confounded with 
its cause ;*’ that | have properly made 
society to proceed ‘* from the primal di- 
vine unity, but have failed to indicate the 
corresponding divine order through which 
alone it can reach its end.’’ This is the 
But it is easy to 
see that this criticism proceeds upon a 
sheer oversight of my design, and that 
while we are both talking of the end of | 
society, we are all the while regarding 
very different ends. 


sum of your criticism. 


I am considering the 
social State in its relation to the moral 
or inward life ; you, in its wholly subor- 
dinate relation to the natural or outward | 
life. I am considering the primary end of | 
the social State, which is the development 
of the moral or immortal in man. I have | 
showed, — the only thing 1 proposed to | 
show — how this end is accomplished in | 
man by his diligent fulfilment of all those 
providential, because universal relations, | 
which he is under towards every other 


will, but of his very nature. 
tain to all men alike, and are inseparable 


from humanity under whatever conditions | necessity a positive and negative aspect, 


order, 


far does the distinctively human life fail 
They constitute 





the only eternal order for man, the eternal 
hereafter in Humanity, proceeding alike, | 


channel through which the social State 
proceeds from its essential ground in the 
divine unity to actual manifestation on 
the earth. Let man’s relations to the 
natural life be what they may, let them 
be in the highest degree orderly or disor- 


_derly, the force of these social obligations 
‘from observations of the broadest charac- | 


remains the same, and will be always 
equally felt in the determination of his 
character or destiny. 

But you on the other hand demand a 
statement of that conventional order 
which shall be found most conducive to 
the perfect development of the natural 


life, which shall ensure the most perfect 


equalization among men of the bounties 
of the earth. I call it a conventional 
because, whatever basis it may 
prove to have in the instincts and passions 
of man, its practical applications depend 
upon the will of society, or will never 
take place until society grows into a per- 
ception of its fitness to the end proposed. 
It characterizes an advanced period of hu- 
man society. And hence you will at 
once perceive that if I had undertaken to 
announce or explicate any such order, T 
should have violated my design which 
was purely to show what it is which 
characterizes humanity as humanity, and 
constitutes the sole generic difference be- 
tween man and the brute. If I had 
sought these characteristic marks in any 
of those methods which men have elabo- 
rated for the prosecution of natural good, 
then, inasmuch as these things are by 
their very nature conventional, or not ab- 
solutely necessary to man, my design 
would have degenerated into a partial ex- 
hibition of Humanity, into an exhibition 
of it not as it is by the very exigency of 
its creation in the divine Love, but as it is 
at a particular stage of its earthly history. 
It would have been a picture of man in 


his old age or maturity, with the periods 


of infancy and manhood left out. 
I have no idea of hazarding a judgment 
on the principles of the Phalanstery, in 


the present state of my knowledge, but 
my impression is that they cannot claim 


to furnish a due natural ultimation of the 
man, and which are indicated by the! 
terms husband and wife, parent and child, | 
brother and sister, friend and neighbor. | 


These relations are not the outgrowth of| of present. 


social State in its present stage of devel- 
opment ; that they are rather prophetic of 
future possibilities, than clearly indicative 
Let me explain. The social 


They per-|or moral life is the distinetive state of 


man, and consequently that state has of 


of order or disorder it may be placed| which are respectively expressed by the 


So far 


the duties of these relations, so far the 
social or moral, that is to say, the distine- 


terms good and evil, angelic and diabolic. 
Every individual man and every collective 
man or society, becomes morally pro- 
nounced or defined by his equal sub- 


the Social and Religious movements no tively human life finds its development in 


jection [equilibrium between] to these 
special schemes or temporary manifesta- | | him. So far as he fails to fulfil them, so 


80 | opposite poles, so that if you take 








Oe — 


<= _ 


them away, you take away the whiels 
field of moral existence, leaving be- 
hind only a brute universe. The social 
state inalienably exacts this bipolarity, 
and man’s social life or death ensues in 
so far as he freely inclines to the one pole 
or the other: his life, in so far as he 
inclines to love or the positive pole ; his 
death, in so far as he inclines to self-love, 
or the negative pole. Now the natural 
universe, inasmuch as it is purely the 
outgrowth or effect of this higher or so- 
cial universe, must necessarily reflect in 
all its phenomena this inseparable bipo- 
larity of its original. It must exhibit 
useful and noxious vegetation, useful and 
noxious animation, growth and decay, 
health and disease, joy and 
wealth and poverty. 


sorrow, 
In so far as evil in 
the social or moral universe, or the uni- 
versal mind of man, becomes strictly 
subordinate to good, in so far as self-love 
becomes subordinated to love, as the 
foundation of a house to its superstruc- 
ture, in so far will the evil aspect of 
nature disappear under the good, in so 
far will noxious vegetation and animation 
and all the haggard ills which flesh is 
heir tu, disappear before its positive and 
advancing goods. 

Now it seems to me that you, in your 
eagerness to organize the Phalanstery, lose 
eight of this constitution of things, and 
would have the heavens descend at once 
upon the earth, not by the orderly subju- 
gation of the hells, but by the entire con- 
tempt of their legitimate operation. You 
would restore the lost Paradise not by 
the true method of purifying the human 
heart from its inordinate lusts, and the 
consequent opening of new channels for 
the divine power to reach the earth, but 
by a direct appeal to man’s self-love. 1 
do not say that your scheme necessarily 
appeals to self-love. I-.only mean to say 
that it allows you to appeal to love or 
self-love indifferently, because it proposes 
a mode of social organization whereby 
man may realize the greatest possible 
amount of external good, Jet his moral or 
interior attitude towards goodness be 
what it may. Hence it does in effect 
deny to the natural sphere that double or 
bipolar aspect which is in truth insepara- 
ble from it as the outgrowth of the social 


or moral sphere. And hence also the 


Phalanstery appears to me without a ba- | 
unless it be nature at a} 

| 
much more forward stage of its redemp- | 


sie in nature, 


tion than the present. 

I can easily conceive how at a future 
period of human history, when nature 
shall have become more fully redeemed 
from corruption, this, or some similar. 
echeme of organization shall be demanded 
by the necessities of the natural life. 


The time will assuredly come in the mer-, time to make it shorter. Yours, &c. 


ciful providence of God, when the lion 
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and the lamb shall lie down maptieh or | The two divisions of the above letter, — 
when self-love shall become subordinated the rejoinder to our criticism and the re- 
to uses wholly heavenly. When by the marks upon Association, we will consider 
moral regeneration of man the sphere of separately, although the thoughts they 
hell becomes perfectly subject to that of contain are so nearly related that in so 
heaven, or when in other words evil in the | | doing we may find it necessary to repeat 
mind of man has become perfectly subject} in one place what we have said in 
to good, (which clearly is the great prom- | another. 

ise of Christianity,) then unquestionably an| We are not yet prepared to acknowl- 
appeal may be made to self-love without edge that we did not fairly interpret Mr. 
prejudice to divine order, because self- James, though we would cheerfully do so 
love according to the very terms of the | were it made to appear. But on the con- 
proposition will then be subordinated to trary we cannot resist the impression that 
love. Hell of course will never become the leading thought of our remarks is 
heaven, or self-love will never become confirmed rather than refuted by his stric- 
love, but the former will become perfectly tures. Our objections to his definition of 
subject to the latter, and strictly promo-|‘‘ the State’? we must still regard as 
tive of its uses. And consequently its well founded, for if that term means 
aspirations may be met without injury to what it is universally understood to mean, 
divine order, without prejudice to human if ‘‘ the State’? be what the consent of 
destiny. If therefore the principles of all writers on the subject, so far as our 
the Phalanstery have the basis which is knowledge extends, has admitted it to be, 
claimed for them in the laws of man’s oar criticism holds good and Mr. James, 
nature, | can very well see how they unintentionally donbtless, did to a great 
promise to be practically realized at the extent confound it with its efficient 
period alluded to. But that period is yet cause, the social affections in Man. Nay 
prospective. It is the inheritance prepar- we will go farther and say, what we did 
ing for that new and crowning church not before say, as we did not care to enter 
which is even now descending from God on that part of the subject, that he also, 
out of heaven, and which is destined to to a great extent, confounded it with the 
exhibit on earth the perfect marriage of Church, whereas it is a thing distinct 
goodness and truth. But as yet the prin- from the social principle in Man and from 
ciples of the old church abound in all, the Chureh, though coexistent with both 
learts ; seif-love is still at open war with and dependent upon them. The gist of 
love, and has scarcely begun to realize our criticism was that Mr. James display- 
the truth, nor consequently to calculate ed an oversight of the inécllectual (we use 
the advantages of its inevitable subjee- this word for lack of a better) princeple 
tion; and it seems to me vain therefore of order, which is in some degree an ele- 
for you to expect any order.of industrial ment of every integer whatever. But 
harmony to take present root and flourish. | this is not to require an exposition of any 
What seems the dictate of wisdom to you special forms of the State ever devised by 
and me and every one else who has the tyrants, elaborated by politicians, or pro- 
melioration of society at heart, is that we duced by the instincts of the masses. 
should direct our efforts not. so much We merely designed to assert a most im- 
towards outward organization, for which portant fact in the social movement, which 
the mind of man is not ripe and which we conceived the writer had not done 
must therefore be unproductive of any justice to, or rather had left wholly out 
great results, as to the dissemination of of aceount. Accordingly we declared, 
heavenly truth, which may persuade men that while exposing the cause of Society, 
first of all to forsake their natural evils, namely, the Unity of Humanity, and its 
and then admit the life which lies only in| final end, namely, the Harmonie Life of 
I believe we shall help the| Humanity, he had not touched upon its 
namely, Harmonie Order. But 





goodness. 
Phalanstery on, if it be a good, much means, 


‘more effectually by this method than by we were throughout as far from confining 


any more seemingly direct ; though 1 am_ ourselves to the merely natural or sensual 
very far from presuming to pass judgment life of Man as Mr. James possibly could 
upon these more direct methods. be ; we also were considering the unfold- 

I shall be glad then to look upon your ing of the human, immortal principle 
scheme as a tribute of science to Christi- | within him, and for that we do not hesi- 
anity, or as an added prophecy in the tate to assert that a social order corres- 
scientific plane of the approaching re-| | ponding to that principle, harmonious 
demption of nature; but my knowledge | with it, is as necessary as pure air to 
is sadly imperfect, and [ wait therefore | the lungs, or healthy food to the nourish- 
for further instraction from you. I am ment of the body. It is as impossible 
sorry my letter has grown so long, but that the universal human relations, in 
‘I must plead the old excuse of lack of the diligent fulfilaent of which Mr. James 
‘makes the evol»tion and growth of the 
| inward life to consist, — should be ful- 


Albany, May 1. H. James. 
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filled in the true sense of the word, in a 
social sphere not in accordance with the 
affections which are their originating 
causes, as it would be w teach Plato's 
philosophy of ideas to Hottentots, or to 
grow figs at the North Pole. We felt 
moreover that when having stated clearly 
and forcibly the ground of the social state, 
Mr. James, not confining himself to that, 
though it doubtless was his main object, 
proceeded with the eloquence of an en- 
lightened and hopeful man to anticipate 
its future harmonic manifestation, he was 


bound as a logical thinker, to speak of 


the only imaginable means by which such 
a manifestation ean take place. To use 
the phraseology of the New Church, 
while he asserted the Love and the Use 
of Society, he ought not to have omitted 
the Wisdom, or Science of that Love, 
which is no less essential to the moral 
life of Man than to his natural life. Mr. 
James’ prophecy of the future was indeed 
mainly uttered from the religious stand- 
point ;. but from that no less than from the 
moral or the natural, even the most hasty 
view cannot escape the charge of glaring 
incompleteness if it neglect to notice the 
necessity of a Social Science, both for 
present use and future progress. 

It was not then with reference to the 
natural life or to the distribution of its 
We did 


not find fault with Mr. James because his 


goods, that we meant to speak. 


design did not extend to all the spheres of 


human existence, but solely because in 
the sphere which it did include we con- 
ceived that he had omitted an important 
part of the truth; because having pro- 
posed to himself the question, * W hat 
constitutes the State’”’’ his reply was 
hardly more complete than if having in- 
quired what constitutes the human body, 
he had contented himself with simply 
answering, ‘ the vital principle.’ 

It is to be remarked moreover, that the 
true laws of order in society are not 
merely human, temporary, conventional. 
They date from no power of mortal in- 
tellect, from no state of human percep- 
tion, from no period of society. Their 
authority rests on no consent of the will 
of man, on no suffrage of his judgment, 
Eternal 
as the Wisdom which is their source, 


on no aspirations of his heart. 


august as the Universe in which in vari- 
ous degrees they are manifested, they are 
not less divine and revered than that 
Goodness of which they are forms, or 
that Truth of which they make a part. 


And as there is unity throughout the| 


universe, there is implanted in Humanity 
a tendency to these laws of universal 
order, a necessity for them which can 


never be eradicated, as an element of 


its very nature, belonging to it from its 
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‘and of disease it may act contrary to 
them. That infaney and that disease are 
not the permanent, the true condition of 
Humanity, and any exposition of the 
absolute principles of the social state 
which sets forth no principle which can- 
uot be found in distinct manifestation in 
its infancy, is, We must maintain, exceed- 
ingly incomplete. With this explanation, 
which from necessity is so brief as to do 
justice neither to the subject nor our own 
view of it, and often, we fear, obscures 
rather than expresses our meaning, we 
will pass to the seeund and more impor- 
tant part of Mr. James’ communication. 
Of this we will say at the beginning, 
that a thorough discussion would require 
more space than can be given in the Har- 
binger. To answer satisfactorily all the 
points which Mr. James opens would 
require many books elaborated with the 
most earnest, reverent, and successful 
study. With regard to most of the ques- 
tions he suggests, we can promise our- 


selves only the barest hints at their solu- 


tion; our sole hope is that the few and 
feeble words we may be enabled to say 
will not be found altogether worthless. 


The earthly career of the human race 
consists of four distinct movements, as 
follows : 


The Natural 
or Sensual, 


or Social, 
The Intellectual | 
or Scientific, | 


| 
The Moral \ The RELIGIOUS 
| 


or SPIRITUAL, 


proceeding respectively under the Divine 
Providence, from the Material, the Social, 
the Intellectual, and the Religious princi- 
ples in Man. They comprise the whole 
progressive life of the race, and its his- 
tory is simply the history of their stages 
and periods. Now as the religious na- 
ture in Man is the highest element of his 
being, the soul of his sonl, the central 
receptacle of that inflowing Life from the 
Divine, on which in truth his existence | 
is utterly dependent, — as it is, to use a 
distinction of Swedenborg’s which ought 
to be generally understood and applied in 
science, a discreet degree above the pas- 


sions or affections of his soul, and nota 


continuous degree in the same plane with | 


them ,— it follows that it is in the religious 
movement that the Divine is especially 
manifested, as in the supreme phasis of 
Humanity, the pivotal evolution of its 
being, the inmost and most vital activity 
to which all other is subordinate. 

Now as the love of the neighbor is the | 
counterpart and body of the love of God, | 
as itisin the human affections that the 
Divine influence is incorporated into the 
proper life of Man, so the social move- 


ment is the counterpart and first medium | 
origin, essential to its idea, however in | 


of the religious. Hence it is plainly’ 


before. 


_— 


| vance together; that every higher manifes- 
tation of spiritual power should be accom- 
panied by a corresponding step in social 
progress, and that by new amelioratious 
society should ever afford to the church 
of God a broader and worthier sphere of 
operations. ‘Thus then the social move- 
ment depends upon the religious, as it 
And as it receives its 
life through the religious, so on the other 


were, for its life. 


hand it looks to the natural for the neces- 
sary conditions of its existence, and to 
the intellectual for its forms, its laws of 
order. ‘Tuus all are indissolubly con- 
nected and mutually dependent as are the 
spirit, the soul, the mind, and the body 
of a man. But before going farther 
we will notice that as the individual 
man is first natural and then spiritual, so 
it may be with the collective man. The 
most rigorous logie cannot forbid the 
social movement from proceeding far in 
advance of the religious in the natural 
plane, so that we should be guilty of no 
offence against the most stringent severity 
of reasoning, or yet against the Church, 
did we attempt thus to carry it forward, 
which however we do not. 

Now let us glance at the present state 
of the religious and the natural move- 
ments, and see, if in urging forward the 
social from the grounds of the scientific, 
we are in any way premature, or if we 
have failed to understand the will of the 
Divine Providence as it stands expressed 
for this time. 

In the first place, the natural movement 
hus gained a point which not only sur- 
passes every old conception of human 
ability, bat opens a future that defies 
imagination. Modern industry has cre- 
ated the material means of existence in 
untold extent and variety. It has pro- 
vided in profusion the natural conditions 
of a higher mora! life of Humanity ; it 
has filled its coffers with wealth, it has 
bound distant nations together in bonds 
of friendship, it has subdued to the ser- 
vice of man the powers of nature, it has 
opened the thoroughfares of kindly ac- 
tivity all over the earth, and now waits 
like a conqueror to lay its trophies in 
glory and in joy at the feet of its Lord. 

On the other hand the religious world 
has never been so stirred by the Spirit of 
God asnow. In each nerve and fibre it 
is alive with new power. Every where 
it abounds in a faith, a hope, an inspira- 
tion, an expectation that it has not had 
In the restless yearnings which 
we meet with at every point for new 
communications of spiritual truth as well 
as in the holy aspiration of a million souls 
for a fuller communion with the Lord of 
Life, fur a more radiant piety and a more 
glowing love, we see more than prophetic 
intimations of the beginning of a new 


the ignorance and imperfection of infancy | but legitimate that they should ad- | age. ‘*Even now,’’ says Mr. James, 








‘‘the new and crowning Church is de- 
scending from God out of heaven,’’ and 
every wise observer must the 
fact. 

And not only do we thus behold a 
higher development of the religious life 
of Humanity, but every hour brings to 
our ears innumerable demands for a purer 
code and practice of morals. 
human of the 
Unity of man with man, and of the uni- 


attest 


brotherhood, Universal 
versal and perfect justice which that re- 
quires, is awakened and is burning like 
No human 
being, however low and degraded, how- 


beacon fires on every hill-top. 


ever crushed and kept down by false in- 
fluences ; no dying beggar or plundered 
traveller on the road of life, but is visited 
and cheered by messengers of mercy. 
The slave in his chains, the prisoner in 
his dungeon, the pauper in his hovel, the 
fainting laborer in his workshop, every 
oppressed and lost son of Adam is con- 
soled by a new philanthropy, and encour- 
aged by a new hope. And 
social wrong, however venerable its age, 


while no 
however protected by the dignity of its 
position and the magnitude of the inte- 
rests it involves, is safe against the roused 
spirit of Humanity, there rises on all 
sides, often perhaps unconsciously, an 
the 
science of providential order, for the Di- 


instinetive, irrepressible desire for 


vine laws of society, for the forms of 


The 


world 


clean and holy human relations. 
the 
demand to be organized, and that in no 


new forces acting in moral 
false or arbitrary manner. 

At the beginning of the epoch fraught 
with such momentous issues, there ap- 
peared in a country where the festering 
of old corruption had burst forth more 
fearful and destructive than a voleano, 
where social evils had reached their cli- 
max, @ man endowed with a rare gran- 
deur and power of intellect, driven on by 
a great love of Justice and Truth, who 
after many years of patient and faithful 
that 


covered the laws of the social movement, 


investigation declared he had dis- 
and that he had found out that moral and 
industrial Code which God fore-ordained 
for the government of man. We believe 
that he did make such a discovery, and 
that his doctrine, though not free from 
error, is fundamentally true. 

For ourselves we do not look upon the 
vast circle of facts to which we have al- 
luded, without an awe which we are 


unable to put into language. The de- 


scent of a higher life into the Church, | 


the aspirations and endeavors of society, 
the prodigious material preparations, and 
then the clear voice of science proclaim- 
ing that Divine Law which will bring 
confusion into harmony, and satisfy every 
noble tendency, every heavenly impulse! 


Such are the phenomena of the age. | sive development. But we do maintain’ cation. 


A sense of 


actions. 


NGER. 
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Who would not stand before them as in| 


the solemnity of a Divine presence ! 

In view of all these facts, do we mis- 
conceive the purpose of Providence? are 
we presumptuous or precipitate when 
with all in our 


souls we devote ourselves to the reform 


the earnestness that is 


If we are, 
let the New Testament be our justifica- 
tion. 


of the social organization? 


‘*Do ye unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.’’ Our only 
aim is to organize society according to 
the morality of that little sentence. 

But it is time to take up the particular 
views of Mr. James more directly, and to 
ascertain, if we can, whether they are 
well With regard to the bi-| 
polarity of the moral world and of nature, 
that 


founded. 


we confess we do not understand 
how the doctrine of Association neglects 
that fact. Without entering into any 
discussion of the abstract question, we 
will consider for a moment, Mr. James’ 
practical statement. We appeal, he says, 
to love or to self-love indifferently, inas- 
much as we propose a scheme of society 
which promises to every man the greatest 
possible amount of external good, let him 
But it 


should not be forgotten that we make this 
the 


be inwardly either good or evil. 


promise on inexorable condition of 
uprightness, faithfulness, a complete re- 
gard for the rights of other men, and a 
zealous endeavor to advance the common 
interest; in other words, on the outward 
fulfilment of the requisitions of the high- 
est morality. We suppose that no human 
society at any stage of perfection, can 
ever do more than this. If it be thought 
an objection to the Combined Order that 
it appeals in behalf of justice and truth to 
the self-love of those who are inaccessi- 
ble to higher considerations, we answer, 
that thus it does no more than the Provi- 
dence of God, which operates universally, 
by motives adapted to the states of all its 
subjects, a truth which Mr. James at 
least cannot need to learn from us. In so 
doing, we do, as we think, precisely what 
Mr. not we 
recognize the evil as well as the good, 
and subordinate self-love to love by means 
wholly legitimate. One word more on 


this puint; a selfish man is not worse but 


James thinks we do do: 


better, and nearer to a true reception of 
the divine influences, if even from selfish 
motives he is brought to perform unselfish | 
So that as far as a basis in| 


| Nature is coneerned, we conceive that 


| 


Association is not without it. 

As to the practical realization of the | 
principles of Associative unity, it has’ 
never been contended, even by the most | 
enthusiastic of their disciples, that they 
could at once be put into full operation. | 
Indeed that would be contradictory to 
their very idea, which is that of progres- | 
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that very great ameliorations, most radi- 
cal changes of the social organization are 
not only now possible, but are of absolute, 
imperative, pressing necessity. The high 
harmonies of after ages are not what we 
now aspire to; we do not wish, or believe 
it desirable or possible, that the social 
movement should so far precede the reli- 
gious as that ; but we do affirm solemnly 
and not from any hasty sentiment, that 
the religious life of this nation and this 
age requires a new form of society for its 
Shall the infant New 
Charch * languish in the corrupt body of 
the old civilization? We do not so read 
the indications of Divine Providence. 


manifestation. 


‘* The mind of man,’’ says Mr. James, 
‘‘ is not yet ripe for outward organization. 
We shall do a better service by directing 
our efforts to the dissemination of heaven- 
ly truth.’ We yield to no man in faith 
in truth, and in its universal efficacy. 
But it is practical rather than abstract 
truth that a large majority of mankind 
stand in need of. Take, for example, 
the myriads who are victims of the civil- 
ized system of industry, imbruted in 
body and stupefied in sou] by its annatu- 
ral toil anxieties, — take the 
population of an English manufacturing 
city, and what ought first to be done for 
them? Why the first thing is to elevate 
into a better material condition, 


and low 


them 
give them an organization of labor, which 
shall be a form of love and justice, which 
shall ensure constant employment and the 
just fruits of their skill and strength, 
make them independent men, and guar- 
antee their independence and that of their 
children, and then we shall have estah- 
lished the basis for their moral improve- 
ment, but until we have that they are 
deaf alike to the tenderness of John and 
the zeal of Paul. But do we need any 
argument to show that truth cannot exist, 
much less operate in an uncongenial, a 
hostile sphere? - We trust not. 

But we must put our 
remarks. We hope our readers will par- 
don us their brevity and abstract charac- 
ter. It would hardly be possible to go 
over so great a space otherwise. The 
various points which we have thus glanced 
at, we shall hereafter have frequent occa- 
sion to discuss more fully and practi- 
eally. 


an end to 


Ic? One of the most fatal sins of civil- 
zation is its oppression of woman. She 
is not an entity but an appendage to her 
family or her husband. She has no inde- 
pendent existence except in a few happy 
exceptions where the furce of character 
or of peculiar circumstances bring her 
out of the routine of life, as if just to 
show us what is possible. 





* We use this term in its universal signifi- 
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As to the Law of the Series, I have 
thought that the foundation of it is to be 
found in the knowledge of the Regulating 
Passions. It is a great aid in construing 
Fourier, to keep constantly in mind that 
he always gives the results, and very sel- 
dom the processes or the metaphysical 
ground and origin of his thought. He 
has named his Mechanizing Passions 
from the results alone, and it requires 
some thought to find out their real nature 
or objects. This I have done partially, 
but not fully, of course. I will give you 
my idea in brief. 

Every passion is a living spiritual 
force, or source of activity, yet a spiritu- 
al organism, and strives to realize itself 
outwardly in some materialization, which 
it does by influr, as Swedenborg calls it, 
and the conjunction of the passion with 
this outward manifestation, is the cause 
of its development.* The outward man- 
ifestation of the passion is its type— 
(hence the doctrine that every mentally 
has its correspondence in a materiality.) 
But how does the passion flow info its 
type, — indiscriminately, or according to 
fixed Jaws of order’? Fourier says ac- 
cording to order;—and the regulating 
passions or impulses are those which con- 
stitute these laws of order. They are 
the form of each one of the passions in 
their development, or as Swedenborg 
has it, they are the Wisdom of the 
Soul. 
hearing—color, of sight —form, of touch, 


Sound is the type of the passion 


&c.; or we may call these types, the 
forms of the passions to whose proper 
forms they correspond,— and both are or- 
ganizations. When the passion of hearing 
flows into its type, the following is the 
law which it obeys. Suppose that po is 
the note struck — the sound is delightful 
to the passion, fur a certain length of 
time, when it seems to become fui or sat- 
urated, if I may use the expression, and 
desires to change to some other division 
or subdivision of sound which will equal- 
ly delight it. 
TisM is the result of this first inward law 
of development. 

Here we have the Papillon of Fourier, 
which leads to divisions and subdivisions 


Change then, or ALTERNA- 
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| der, then, is the second law of develop- | 


ment,— the result of which will be, as is 
easy to see, CaBaLism. You prefer mt, | 
prefer soL. The very fact of making a 


choice, pledges our whole character to 


the excellence of our respective prefer-| 


ences. 
trast — we labor to know the superiority 
of our choice—hence refinement — in- 
trigue —Capatism. In other words, the 
first law of passional life is change, the 
second, arrangement, which implies, as- 
sorting ; therefore discrimination or judg- 
ment, therefore contrast, thence opposi- 
tion or repulsion, and finally intrigue or 
cabalism. 

This brings us to the third law, which 
is an impulse or tendency to combine two 
or more divisions of the common type 
into one, in order to enhance the enjoy- 
ment which is derived from each ; so that 
the passion may be called the combining, 
the fusing, the melting, or the enthusias- | 
tic passion — compositism. The first | 
passion, CHANGE, is not consequently in- | 
definite or tniscellaneous in its develop- 
ment, but is governed by the other two, 
for each passion inflows into all the others. 
Alternation does not lead to an endless 
unrelated variety, but to a variety which 
has relation to the previous types into 
which it has flowed —a relation of con- 
tact and a relation of accord. It pro- 
duces then perpetual change, but it is a 
recurring change, as is shown in musical 
notes, —the immense variety of which, 
on the same instrument and on all instru- 
ments, is but the repetition of the simple 
diatonic scale of seven primaries. — 
These passions of the intellect or wisdom 
might be called Analysis, Dialecties and 
Synthesis, or the analysing, the relating 
The natu- 
ral method of study, on any subject, is as 


and the combining passions. 


Bacon has very incompletely established, 
— the accumulation of facts, the percep- 
tion of their differences, and consequently 
the combination of their harmonies. 
This would give us the individual scien- 
ces — but to get at the universal science, 
which is Passional science, the principle 
of universal unity must be brought in, 
and the differences and accords of all in- 
vestigated together—which will bring 
us to the highest expression of the law 
of development. G. 


in endless variety of the common type of 


any passion. But is this change from 


one variety of anvte to another indis-| 


criminate, or does it proceed according to 
Law! The latter, certainly ; for a prefer- 


ence, founded upon the nature of the pas- | 


sion in each individual, is expressed as to 
which sound shall be next selected. Or- 


* This is a simple view —a compound 
view would show that the passion develops 
its type and the type its passion, by a mutual 
action which may be called influx and reflux 
or effluc. 


Warwick, May Ist, 1846. 

Will you permit one, who feels a sin- 
cere interest in Association, to express 
the hope, that you will reconsider the in- 
_tention (recently hinted at in your paper) 
of abandoning, for the present, the at- 
tempt to build a Unitary Dwelling. I 
was, like so many others, deeply pained 
at hearing of your “ fiery trials.’ But I 
cannot help thinking, that this loss will 
| be, within no long time, repaired by the 





This brings us at once into con- | 








—— 


voluntary contributions of those interest- 


ed in yourenterprise. ‘There are more of 
these, than you perhaps dream, sprinkled 
over our land, like salt to preserve Civili- 
zation from putrefaction. Wherever 
there are minds really adve, no matter in 
what profession or occupation, there the 
conviction is daily growing stronger from 
daily observation, that the Social Man 
needs re-forming as much, to say the 
least, as the Man Individual. It is a dis 
heartening spectacle for the philanthropic 
reformer, to behold new victims made by a 
vitiated and vitiating soeial system, quite 
as fast as the old ones can be plucked 
from the burning. Many eyes, therefore, 
look wistfully towards the Hope of the 
Combined Order; and to see, for onee, an 
Association in full operation, or any thing 
neighboring this, would be for such and 
indeed for myriads beside, a second rising 
of that ancient Bethlehem Star. B. 


Wi kessarre, Pa. May 4, 1846. 


Feeling as I do that the knowledge of 
Fourier’s theory may be gained most 
readily now, and that there isin the land 
a sufficient feeling of disgust towards the 
present organization of society, to cause 
mankind to leave it, when they become 
convineed that a better fate awaits them, 
I look with most intense interest upon the 
movements toward demonstrating to the 
world that Association is practicable, 
and that all the benefits it promises to 
mankind may be realized. I think that 
all that is needed in the matter is for 
those who have faith in the doctrine to 
show by successful experiment that it is 
practical, and not theoretical merely. I 
long for an oportenity to labor in the 
cause, but as under present circumstances 
I should perhaps be a clog upon its move- 
ments, I am contented to wait amid suf- 
fering and disgust until the time arrives 
when I may apply mind and muscles, and 
labor side by side with the noble pion- 
eers who are engaged in the work. In 
the meantime I watch and pray for the 
suceess of the cause. I am gratified — 
from the bottom of my heart J am gratified 
—when I look around me and see so 
_many evidences that mankind are rapidly 
approaching towards Association. No 
one can tell with what feelings I see the 
progress of machinery, of intelligence, 
‘of dissatisfaction with ancient folly, of a 
| desire for something better in our inter- 
course with our fellow man, of the means 
of becoming intelligent, of the applica- 
\tion of the truths of science, te the wel- 
fare of our race, and of the morals of 
| mankind. Oh how | Jove to see that pro- 


gress — how cheering to my heart it is! 
And although I am obliged to be in body 
| with the selfish, the ignorant and the de- 
graded, yet my soul is with a more ad- 
_ vanced creation, and suffers comparatively 
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little in consequence. 


me) glad period comes, when by any. 


means I can aid the cause pecuniarily, 
how readily will I render that aid! 
And in taking leave of you and your fel- 
low laborers, permit me to exhort you 
to fight on in the glorious work, and vic- 


tory will be yours; thousands, aye mil-| 


lions will thank you,—the good and the 


wise of our land have their eyes upon, 
you, and with longing hearts desire your | 


success. Cc. 


East Brivcewarer, May, 1846. 


Modern Civilization has ruined me, and 
now with impaired health and the infirm- 
ities of years pressing upon me, my locks 
whitening with the frost of fifty winters, 
I am compelled to labor for the support of 
five persons at ten cents per hour, when | 
can have employment. In this situation 
I am often consoled by the wealthy when 
I happen to mention the hard lot of the 
laboring poor, (very many of them work 
twelve hours at the hardest labor for sev- 
enty-five cents, and some get less even 
than that,) the reply is, ‘‘ Well, it does 
seem hard to you, perhaps, but these 
people take more comfort than the rich.” 
If such persons were candid in their as- 
sertions, and desired to be made happy, 
why do they not leave their wealth and 
go down to the work shop, and toil twelve 
or fourteen hours per day and receive 
fifty or seventy-five cents, and they and 
their families live on what this small pay 
will afford’ But why insult the poor 
laboring man with such language as this? 
It may be that some men are none the 
happier for property, but does it follow 
that the mass of the poor laborers enjoy 
more comfort than their employers’ If 
so it must be because they have cleaner 
hands and consciences than their employ- 
ers. 
boring poor to escape the great evils 
which have so long afflicted them in the 
old kingdoms of Europe, and are begin- 
ning to afflict them in this country, than 


When that (to! 


words of poor Jean Paul, ‘* How lonely|in use contribute most essentially to 
‘are men! like corpses ranged side by|the articles produced? Cannot the la- 
side in a church yard— each by itself borers actually create more with its aid 
and quite cold. They close their hands, than without it, nay, without tools and ma- 
none stretching forth his, to grasp a| terials could they create anything of much 
neighbor’s.’’ But the breath of the Di-| value? Well, then, just so much as 
vine Spirit will soon be poured upon | those tools and materials do really pro- 
these skeletons of true men, and they | duce, so much is their owner rightfully 
will clothe themselves in the flesh and | entitled to. If it be said that capital 
blood of Humanity. P. | without labor is unproductive, so is labor 
| without eapital. The most strict justice 

levunser cn Capevas. We fadinde should be done to both parties in dividing 
Ohio State Tribune an article from the) the profits which they have made togeth- 
| Alphadelphia Toesin, which escaped our | © and because - the present cEENge 
notice in that paper, if indeed the number | ments of COP: Capital Gees large a 
containing it ever reached us at all. It is | share, * dees - follow that . ought = 
called ‘* The Effect of Machinery,’ and, 8** nothing. We object to unjust gains, 


among other propositions advances the 
notion that the payment of interest on 
Capital is radically wrong. We are 
surprised at this, for although we have 
known the Toesin to be occasionally a 
little wild, we have always supposed it to 
be sound enough on a point so plain and 


so fundamental. We extract the para- 


graphs which contain the speculations of 


the Tocsin. 


‘If two men would be equally entitled 


/to usurious interest, as much as the Toc- 
‘sin. Capital ought, as a general thing, to 
have a fixed proportion of the profits; 
| what proportion, is a scientifie question 
which Fourier has not entirely setiled. It 
is supposed to be three fourths by some 
writers, by others two thirds. Either of 
| these however would amount to much less 
than the interest now commonly paid, un- 
less the total product of society should be 


_Very greatly increased. 


to the comforts and means of happiness | 
produced by their labor, providing they | 
labored alike, whether one worked at ma- 
chinery and the other attending it, or Translated frum the Deutsche Schnellpost. 
whether both worked at both, then it must + ; 

fullow that the result would be the same | Spring Viorers. It is reckoned that 
fur a thousand men, or the whole human) the daily cost of violets, which are this 
|race — that is, the whole human race | spring worn in the button-holes of Paris- 


VARIETIES. 


I can see no other way for the la- | 


would be entitled to share in the happi- 
ness produced by labor, in the proportion 
each labored ; and sinee such an effect | 
, cannot take place while labor is paid for 
the use of previous labor, therefore the 
whole system of interest must be founded | 
in error, injustice, and owes its very ex- | 
istence to a false state of society. 

‘* We have seen that all the product of 
labor ought to be divided among those | 
who produce it; then of course there is | 
none left for the capitalist. 

‘** The ‘ Harbinger’ says that past la- 
bor ought to be rewarded as well as pres- | 
ent, and therefore interest ought to be | 
paid on capital. We readily admit their | 
premises, but deny their conclusion. | 
no more follows that interest ought to be 


ian gentlemen, is not less than three 
thousand francs. No one who knows 
hew astonishingly the love of flowers in- 
creases in Paris, —a passion which al- 
ready reminds us of the former tulip 
mania of the Dutch, — will doubt the 
correctness of the estimate. 





The magnificent diadem whieh the 
grand-dutchess Olga, of Russia, is to wear 
at her wedding, is now exhibiting at a jew- 
eller’s in the Boulevards at Paris. It is 
said to be the gift of the Emperor, and is 


It | valued at eighteeu millions of franes. The 


Association. How long the laboring | paid on past labor because it ought to be | gteat diamond in the centre is alone worth 


puor will suffer themselves to be deceived 
by political demagogues, time alone must 
show. They have been made to believe 


| rewarded, than that it ou 


ght to be paid on | 
_ present labor for the same thing.” 


| ‘This error is not surprising. It is only | 


one million. 


Fasny Cerrito ww Bertin. The ap- 


that voting fur this or that measure, or | the natural reaction of a mind which sees pearance of the famous Fanny Cerito ia 
such a man for office, will do all that is; the fact that in civilization capital re-| Berlin has again let loose the old entha- 


needful for them. 


May they find that|ceives a most exorbitant proportion of the | siasm of that city for the ballet. This 


eye-salve which they have so long needed, | wealth produced, without at the same time | danseuse who displays the strong natural 
and apply it so effectually as to see | apprehending the legitimate principles of| grace of the Italian women in its most 


the rottenness and deformity of that fal-| distribution. 


sity to which they have so long clung. 
D. 


New York, May, 





No extravagance is more 
common. 

The whole problem is one of exact jus- 
tice. What part of the wealth produced 
is the creation of the different elements 


beautiful forms, certainly exceeds the 
possibilities of the rather advanced priest- 
esses of Terpsichore who have appeared 
there within the last few years. The 
peculiar style of her daneing is distin- 


This city is worse than Babylon,—| which have been engaged in the produc-| guished by perfeetion and naturalness 


mother of Harlots and Merchants, —| tion? 
[ts life | 
seems utterly to have died out, and often | 


which John of Patmos saw. 


as I walk the streets, I think of the 


That is the question, and the ans- 
wer must determine the share to whieh 
each is entitled. Take a mechanic’s shop 
for example. Does not the capital there 


of movement, and by strictly avoiding all 
artistic carricature. She does not pes- 
sess the power of expressing passion 
which belongs to Fanny Elssler, but ex- 
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cels her in the etherial lightness of her | 
execution. The Berlin public has fallen’ 
into such an ecstacy of rapture as was 
never seen before the time of Jenny Lind. | 








Fanny Euster in Venice. The cor- | 
respondent of the Augsburg Gazette | 
writes from Venice, * Fanny Elsler has 
again left us. She closed her circle of 
characters on the 24th of March and re- | 
ceived all that storm of applause which is 
possible only in Italy. As she expressed 
her thanks in her significant manner, it 
was no longer applause that surrounded 
her but a hurricane of delight. The fair- 
est flowers of spring were profusedly ex- 
pended in decking the theatre. Gigantic 
bouquets of Camelias, three feet in 
height were presented to her, and the 
gondola which was to carry her to her 
lodgings was richly adorned with wreaths 
of flowers. The grand canal echoed till 
late in the night with the most delicious 
music, playing under her windows, and 
the calm, voiceless night which lay over 
the city of the doges, was lighted up by 
the blaze of festal torches.”’ 





Kavusacn has just finished his ** Des- 
truction of Jerusalem *’ which for its size 
and character is the greatest oil painting 
of modern German art; it accomplishes 
a rich period in the private life of the ar- 
tist and in the history of his profession ; 
for centuries a similar work has not been 
executed in such a manner. 





These are no 
longer political gazettes with a literary, 
artistic, or statistical appendix, called a 
Feutlleton; the daily papers are now 
nothing but romances with political arti- 


Parisian JouRNALS. 


cles attached which are thrown into the 
bargain, from which it follows that their 
directors and editors are only the publish- 
ers of the novelist whose name shines in 
the Feusleton! A recent fact in this line 
is not a little amusing. 

The history of the ‘Imprisonment on | 
St. Helena’ by General Montholon which 
appears in the Feurleton of La Presse is 
a wretched contrivance, without style or 
either moral or intellectual worth, and has 
already drawn forth a whole army of cor- 
rections and admonitions from all sides. 
But now it is made known that the au-' 
thor,— the actual author, for Montholon 
is only a man of straw who serves to give 
a greater reputation to the manufacture 
of M. Alexander Dumas, — according to | 


alteration ! 
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fraud it gave the sequel from the same | 
book and said ‘this will appear in the) 
following Feuil/eton,’’ and sure enough, | 
there it did appear without the slightest 





Joun Simon Mayen, born at Ingolstadt 
in 1763, and who died on the second of 
December of last year at Bergamo, was | 
in the beginning of the present century | 
one of the most distinguished composers ; 
his operas were performed every where 
in Italy and even appeared on the German 
stage. He was first director of the or-| 
chestra at Prague, then he was called to} 
Cologne as Chapel Master of the Cathe- 
dral, and thence to Bergamo in 1802 to | 
discharge the same function in the 
church of St. Maria Maggiore. From 
that time he ruled over the stage which 
had been occupied by the operas of Gu- 
glieloni, Paeffielli and Cimarosa and even 
the rising Paer found it difficult to keep 
his place beside him. In twenty-five 
years he composed some sixty operas. 
Especially was it the art of his instru- 
mentation which excited attention and 
introduced a truer formation of the Ital- 
ian orchestra. The earliest operas of 
Mayer were Saffo, Lodoiska (1794, 1800) ; 
the most famous were Azidea, Ginevra 
in Scotia, Ercole in Lidia, Alonzo e Cora, 
Adelasiw e Abderamo, Medea in Corinto, 
la Rosa hhanca e la Rosa rossa; which 
were performed in Munich, Vienna, Ven- 


‘ice, Rome, Milan, Naples for the first | 


time. Besides these operas there are | 
many oratorios, masses, and countless | 
An English 
critic has not unhappily compared him 
with Johnson. 


smaller pieces by Mayer. 


In his compositions also 
an emphasis was predominant, which 
indeed could not supply the place of| 
naturalness, but still evinced talent of a! 
high order. For that reason his music 
suddenly vanished when Rossini appeared 
and he died almost forgotten. 


knows his name? 


Now who 


ALEXANDER Dumas. This great fabri-| 
eator of romances and tragedies when 
asked as a witness at the trial of the du- 
ellist Beauvallon, at Rouen, what was his 
profession, replied, ‘‘1 should say dra-| 
matic poet if I did not live in the land of 


Corneille,”” ‘*O, Monsieur,’’ answered 


| 
the president of the court, ‘‘ there are de- | 


grees in all things.”’ 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of stady comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 


European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


| are received; a constant maternal care ex- 


ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 


Lessons are given in Musie, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate diree- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Rreptey, Mr. Dwrent, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Dourars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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GENERAL AGENTS. 


| 
| HALIBURTON & CO., 12 Srare Sr., 


i his laudable custom copies his book from| A Quarterly Meeting of the New En- menten. 


| GLAND Fourier Society will be held in 


| i GEORGE DEXTER 
Hi ee a other men, and in the most | Boston, in Hall No. 1, Marlboro’ Chapel, 90 tinsel Nae Youn. ’ 
ih shameless manner repeats whole pages | under the Chinese Museum, on Wednesday, 
| and chapters word for word. Thus the ~ay 27th, at MWo’clock,A.M. As subjects) JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 
i National lately showed that the Feuille. | of great interest will be brought before the | Gazrrre Orrice. 


| meeting, it is earnestly hoped that there will 
ton of the Presse for Feb. 27 was thus. bea full and general attendance of the friends | 
} 


JOSEPH KELSEY, 
Wincuester, Conn. 
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borrowed, and in the supposition that | of the cause. 


GEORGE RIPLEY, Pres’t. 
the ‘ Presse’ would continue its gross | ; - 








J. Burrerrievp, Sec’y. 





